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THE ANGLER AND THE BOY. 


Why is it that in this country—and this country only, 
so far as we know—the practice of fly-fishing and the use 
of fine tackle should be rated a sort of huge joke by those 
who cannot appreciate them? Is it not because the masses 
are not educated to that point where they may compre- 
hend these refinements of the art? 

It is not so in Great Britain. There the common peo- 
ple along the streams are anxious to secure fine tackle, 
well aware that it is the most killing of all tackle. But 
in some of the rural parts of America a fine fishing tackle 
appears to be held as synonymous with the outfit of a 
“duffer”: and the use of such implements by an angler 
is accepicd as prima facie evidence that he must be a 
greenhor, unskillful and unsuccessful in his sport. On 
the other hand, the employment of primitive tackle is 
associate] in the minds of your rural reasoner with a big 
string of fish at the close of the day—the length of the 
string ard the size of the fish being in inverse proportion 
to the di'minutiveness and raggedness of the small boy 
who wields the pole. 


We vinture to assert our belief that these common 
tenets of the rural angler’s belief arise from a total mis- 
conception of the facts and principles involved, and from 


a wrong association of ideas in the mind of the rustic 
reasoner. We will try to explain what we mean. 

A certain country angler has a large local reputation. 
He uses tackle of the coarsest description. He cuts his 
“pole” in the woods. He is a successful fisherman; that 
is, he captures many fish. But his success is most cer- 
tainly not due to his primitive tackle. He catches lots 
of fish hecause he knows every foot of the stream and 
just where the fish are to be caught. He loses no time 
in trying stretches of water where there are no fish. As 
a matter of course he comes home with a good “mess of 
trout.’ And, by the way, it may be that this man has not 
the first conception of what sport is. His only thought 
is fish. If he has taken twenty trout in a day more than 
another man he deludes himself with the belief that he 
has had more sport, and that it is something to brag of. 
Tt matters not how the fish are taken. If another man 
came up with a net and 40 pounds of fish more than he 
has, our genius of the pole would “knock under” to him 
as the superior fisherman. 

The hait-fisher, with his coarse tackle, may, at times, 
say in the middle of the day. take more fish than his com- 
panion with the fly, but in the long run, day in and day 
out, granting to each man an equal knowledge of the 
waters fished, the angler with fly and delicate tackle will 
excel the other both in amount of sport had and in weight 
of creel. 

The ragged country boy with a bean nole cannot begin 
to compete with the man who has light tackle. if the 
latter he an angler and know how to use his tools. And 
vet a fiction to the contrary has been going the rounds of 
the press for the past century, its corrupt doctrines per- 
verting the minds of our angling youth. Stories without 
end of the urchin’s string of fish bought by the “dandy” 
are rife in the rural press, but are not true in one case 
inten. There may have been duffers who have thought 
that all that was necessary to make them anglers was to 


buy a creat assortment of fancy tackle; but such men 
do not fish often. A trial once or twice convinces them 
of their crror, and thev lay their rods aside for the last 
novel. or for some other plaything. As for the bare- 
fonted hoy. we don’t believe in him. 

The fly-fisher can fish over more water than the bait- 
fisher. snd can thereby take more fish; and he has a 


higher ‘ind of sport that the latter knows nothing of. 
The fly-fsher can take more either of trot or salmon. in 
a day than the bait-fisher if he knows the crevnd equally 
Wells and assertions to the contrary would not he listened 
to by the most ignorant poacher in Fneland, Ireland er 
Scotlan’. for he knows that the fly and fine tackle are the 
best equipment for taking fish. 

Does any man mean to say that the boy with the dis- 
Teputah’> trousers and the hean-pole would not take as 
many fis) if he had finer tackle, say a fine hook on a fine 
Sut lea‘>r and a fine line nearly invisible to the fish? If 
m0, he i: severely mistaken. No, the boy with the letter 
in the most office would be a better angler for a little 
familiarity with fine tackle. He would take more fish 
and weld learn to enjoy their capture as an evidence 
of his <i], for this constitutes the chief pleasure of ang- 
ling, So much for the tackle; and as for the fragmentary 


. 


« 


habiliments—there is no connection between the trout and 
the trousers. Clothes do not make the man, nor the lack 
of them the fisherman. 











GAME REFUGES. 


Amonc the subjects which should come up at the 
next session of Congress is a bill authorizing the 
President to set aside within forest reservations, existing 
or which may be established, game refuges where hunt- 
ing shall be forbidden. 

The notion of such game refuges, first suggested by 
the Forest AND STREAM, followed naturally on the estab- 
lishment of the forest reserves. The Boone and Crockett 
Club was quick to see the importance of the measure 
and championed it with ardor. A few other people advo- 
cated the action that we urged and it has been more or 
less written. and talked of ever since. A year or two 
since a bill was introduced in Congress giving such 
power to the President, but it was opposed by the 
Speaker and by one or two Congressmen from States 
in which forest reserves are situated, and failed to be 
acted on. All the time, however, public opinion in its 
favor has been growing stronger. The State of 
Wyoming recently established, adjacent to the Yellow- 
stone National Park, a great State Park, where the kill- 
ing of game is forbidden. A game refuge has been set 
aside in the Wichita Mountains, and the people of Los 
Angeles are preparing to petition Congress for the estab- 
lishment of a refuge in the forest reserve near to that 
city. 

It is high time that this action should be taken. Big 
game is growing scarcer. A number of species are ap- 
proaching perilously near the point of extinction. Except 
in half a dozen restricted localities in the West, there are 
no longer any places where a man can go with reason- 
able ‘certainty of killing the meat that he needs for camp 
use, to say nothing of getting a good head. One of the 
most recent books on big game shooting, speaking of 
the wapiti, or elk, declares that a good head bears six 
points to the antler; yet, it seems but a short time since 
a man who wished to carry home with him an elk head 
would not shoot at anything with less than seven points 
to the antler, and was always hoping for a head with 
eight or nine points. The elk are now so constantly 
hunted that they have no time to grow good heads, and 
the older and better animals are killed off as soon as 
they show themselves. The same thing is true of moun- 
tain sheen. and in a less degree of deer. 

It is difficult to conceive of any valid objection that 
can be urged against a law authorizing the President in 
his.judgment to set aside such game refuges. No appro- 
priation will be required for their care; no additional 
force of men need be hired to guard or protect them. 
They are already in charge of forest wardens, whose pay 
is provided for under another bill, and would be also in 
charge of State game wardens to be paid by the various 
States. The Federal Government would not be called 
upon at present to expend a single penny for their main- 
tenance. This should be a strong argument in their 
favor in these days when economy is a favorite Congres- 
sional slogan. 

Moreover, we have to-day in the Presidential chair a 
man completely equipped by experience and training to 
select such refuges. Over considerable portions of some 
of the forest reserves the President himself has hunted 
and he is familiar with their adaptability to such a pur- 
pose. Moreover, he is in intimate touch with the best 
sportsmen and the best naturalists of this country, and 
it need hardly be said, has the entire confidence of the 
whole people. Mr. Roosevelt himself is in hearty sym- 
pathy with this idea, and has frequently advocated it in 
his written and spoken words. 

Since the plan is wholly unobjectionable, since it will 
cost nothing, and since the Executive favors it, it would 
seem that Congress should be ready to act favorably on 
any bill that may be introduced to carry this proposition 
into effect. But, as has so frequently been said, Con- 
gressmen take but slight interest in matters non-political 
which do not interest their constituents, and unless the 
residents of States and Territories in which these forest 
reserves are situated—the people who would be most 
benefited by the setting aside of these refuges—unless 
these residents, we say, bestir themselves and urge the 
matter on the attention of their Representatives jn Con- 
gress, the matter is likely to be overlooked, 


ADIRONDACK LAND SALES. 


THERE was printed in our issue of Oct. 14 a com- 
munication from Mr. Raymond S. Spears concerning the 
sale of Adirondack public forest lands. It was charged 
that in a long list of transactions, which were specified 
in detail, the law prohibiting the sale of State land had 
been violated, because these plots had been sold. We 
give to-day from a special correspondent in Albany the 
results of an examination of the record on the books 
concerning every item in the list cited by Mr. Spears. 
The result of the examination is to show that the sev- 
eral transfers were made in accordance with law. Very 
many of the transfers, indeed most of them, were re- 
demptions by the owners of lands which had been held 
temporarily by the State for payment of taxes. The same 
law holds as to Adirondack lands that prevails else- 
where, namely, the delinquent taxpayer is given by the 
terms of the statute a certain time in which to pay back 
taxes and redeem his property. Commissioner Whipple 
has already explained that when taxes were unpaid on 
land, the plot was listed as State land and was so 
marked in red on the official map, but the actual title of 
the State to such land was only tentative. It might be- 
come valid, if in accordance with the legal procedure the 
land should eventually be forfeited to the State by rea- 
son of non-payment of taxes, or the State title might 
lapse at any time upon payment of the taxes. When the 
State’s tentative title thus lapsed, the indication of the 
lands as State lands, shown in red on the official map, 
would be discontinued and the new map would show the 
plot again in white as private property. 

In many other cases cited by Mr. Spears the State’s 
assumed title was vacated by cancellation as the result 
of suits brought by the owners to test the right of the 
State and to establish their own titles. 

An examination of the list as presented by our corre- 
spondent will show that these two factors of redemption 
and cancellation account for the vast majority of the 
changes on the official map from the red color, signifying 
State lands, to the white marking, signifying private 
holdings. 

It is further shown by the record that the remaining 
transactions, in which parcels of wild land were sold by 
the State, were within the warrant of the law prior to the 
adoption of the constitutional provision of 1895 prohibit- 
ing the sale of wild lands within the forest preserve. 

As to the legality of the Adirondack land sales, then, 
the examination of the record, as reported by our corre- 
spondent, appears to demonstrate that they were within 
the sanction of the law. 

The transactions under review were of the past. Even 
had they shown irregularity or corrruption on the part of 
former Forest, Fish and Game Commissioners, they 
would not have reflected on the present incumbent. Com- 
missioner Whipple has held office for a short time only; 
but his attitude toward Adirondack timber stealing and 
his prompt and vigorous prosecution of trespassers and 
timber thieves have gladly been accepted by the public 
as an earnest of an honest and independent administra- 
tion. He should have, and will have, the heartiest sup- 
port and co-operation. 








WE are rapidly coming in the United States to the con- 
ditions prevailing in foreign lands as to licenses for hunt- 
ing. But in a country where the possession and use of 
firearms by the citizen are so untrammeled, it is almost 
impossible to realize that in many other countries the 
enjoyment of these privileges is closely restricted. In 
our sister republic of Peru, where the frequent revolu- 
tions of the past have made every sportsman’s gun a 
potential implement of war, laws have prevailed forbid- 
ding the importation of firearms, except under certain 
tigid conditions, requiring a special license from the 
ministry of war. The stability of the government of 
recent years has now prompted a relaxation of the old 
order, and the instituting of larger liberty. Consul-Gen- 
eral Gottschalk reports that a decree has been promul- 
gated at Lima permitting the importation into the re- 
public of arms, powder and shot for hunting purposes, 
of parlor rifles and their charges, and of revolvers of a 
caliber not to exceed .32, without the formality of ob- 
taining special license from the ministry of war. The 
decree will prove a boon to immigrant miners, rubber 
hunters, etc., whose hunting weapons are often really 4 
part of their business equipment, 
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‘Bogus Indians. 


I was engaged as escort for a mail line in 1879, 
having charge of two men in each of three stations, 
the stations being about thirty miles apart. One of 
the men would accompany each mail wagon on a round 
trip, while I was supposed to boss the job and see that 
they did it. 

One of my men at the station at which I made my 
headquarters, Mountain Pass, was taken sick, I sent 
him in to the post; then took his place myself. 

The mail route ran from Fort Sill up in the Indian 
Territory to Fort Concho, Texas, and the mail was 
carried on buckboard wagons drawn by two _half- 
broken bronco mules. Only the driver and his escort 
rode on the wagon. Some of these mules had not been 
broken at all. When a team of this kind had been 
hitched to a wagon and the ropes that held them to a 
post while they were being harnessed were taken off, 
the mules would start on the dead run and never stop 
short of the next station. The only way they could be 
stopped would be to knock’ them down with an ax. 

We had three drivers on this end of the route, two 
of whom should have been somewhere else. They 
were deathly afraid of Indians. Why they ever stayed 
here at all puzzled me. Pay of $35 or $40 a month and 
three meals a day, when they were where they could get 
it, of saleratus bread, fried bacon and black coffee, 
would be no inducement for me to do this work, 
whether I was afraid of Indians or not. I never wanted 
to go with these men if I could help it. 

There were Indians in this country at times. When 
thev came in here they generally came from the north 
or west, and after making a raid through here, went 
back there again. I did not expect the driver to fight 
Indians; that was what I had been sent here to do. 
Still I did not want him to get rattled, then let his 
team run into the Indians, or wherever it might take 
a notion to go, when I began firing. 

The third driver, Charley Parton, or as he was called 
Dutch Charley, was all right; he had served in our 
cavalry and was not afraid of Indians. 

The man I had with me at Mountain Pass was a 
new recruit that we had lately got from the East, and 
he also had no use for Indians then; he got over his 
fear of them later on. Dutch Charley would not let 
this recruit go with him. On some former trip, when 
he had the man with him, they had an Indian scare— 
there were no Indians at. the end of it though—and 
the man had got rattled. Charley said the man had 
come near shooting him; that he was a coward. 

I told Charley what was wrong. These “smart 
Alecs” we had, had been stuffing the man with hair- 
raising stories of how the Indians would first burn 
him to death at the stake, then to make sure of it kill 
him some more, then scalp him. 

“You know the stuff we keep on hand to amuse a 
Rookie,” I told him, “you have been there yourself. 
That man is all right. Let a real Indian open on him 
and he will fight right enough.” 

Well, he would rather go alone than take him. 

I had just made a round trip with one of these tender- 
foot drivers who could see an Indian behind every rock 
and bush, and we had got into the station just as 
Charley was starting to go alone. That round trip 
had taken me two days and over 140 miles in a rough 
buckboard, and I did not much fancy jumping into 
another wagon nor to go over it again; but I would 
not let the man go alone. 

I could order the man that the driver did not want 
into’ his wagon, then tell the driver to pull out. I 
was in command here, and had it been one of the 
other drivers, that is what I should have done; but I 
did not want to do this with Charley. 

I swallowed my dinner, then started with Charley. 
We made the Concho, seventy miles, that day, and 
the next came as far as Old Fort Chatbourne on our 
way back. Here we were given a pair of these un- 
broken mules, about the meanest pair on the line. 
Charley always got them; the other fellows were afraid 
of them. 

The road out of Chatbourne for a mile or two ran 
through a grove of post oaks and was partly down-hill. 
Here our team began to jump and plunge, and the off 
mule got his left hind leg over the trace and tongue. 
He managed to get it back off the tongue, but still 
had it over the trace. He might keep it there now for 
the next thirty miles. If we tried to free him our 
heads would get kicked off. So we let the trace stay 
sawing there under his belly and against his leg; if it 
suited him, it ought to suit us. 

The road ahead of us for the next twenty-five miles 
ran through a prairie thickly covered with bushes or 
chaparral. We had gone several miles over this road 
when I noticed two men off to the left and a mile or two 
ahead of us. They sat on their horses behind a bush that 
just showed their heads and shoulders above it, and were 
200 yards from the road. When we had got closer I saw 
that both of them had blankets pulled up around their 
shoulders. 

“Yonder are our Indians,” I 
there is only one apiece for us.” 

We got our carbines up from where they lay under 
our feet, Charley standing his up between his legs while 
I held mine. We were two miles away yet, but the mules 
were going over these two miles very fast. I kept my 


told the driver. “But 
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eye on the men and also on the road in front of us. If 
they were Indians the two were not the only ones here. 

We were nearly opposite to them now, and, jumping 
up, I braced my left leg against the seat to steady me, 
then sprung my lever. I had a Spencer and the driver 
had another one. 

“Don’t fire,” the driver told me, “if they let us go, let 
them go. I am afraid of this team.” 

I sat down again. I knew that the driver was right. 
If this team began to plunge again—and they would— 
they might get tangled up worse than they were now or 
break the tongue. We had another team do that later 
on; they broke the tongue short off at the neck yoke. If 
that should happen then we might stop here and fight 
Indians all day, and we would stand a poor show with 
them among these bushes. 

The men sat there looking at us but never moved, and 
in a minute or two they were far in our rear. 

“I hate to leave those fellows without letting them 
know we are alive, Charley.” 

“So do I; but it is best. We may get plenty more of 
them yet. Those are not the only ones here. I can’t ex- 
actly understand their game, though.” 

I had on two pistols, the driver had none. 

“If we get into a hot place, Charley, take my left pistol. 
I leave it for you,” I told him. 

“I hardly think those were Indians,” I told the driver. 

“Of course they were. Have we not both of us seen 
enough Indians to be able to tell one at 200 yards? White 
men would not be fools enough to try to play off Indian 
on us. Every man in this country knows that we carry 
arms, and knows that you can shoot him on sight if he 
tries any funny business. That mail is your warrant.” 

We kept a good lookout ahead, but saw no more 
Indians. We got in sight of Mountain Pass at last, and 
about two miles south of it a wide creek crossed the road. 
The banks had been cut down at the ford, and we could 
not see the creek until nearly on top of it. 

“If we don’t see Indians down there,” Charley said, 
“we won't see any more this trip.” 

“I am not sure we have seen any yet. I think we saw 
two white men back yonder. If those were Indians and 
did not want us—and it seems they did not—why did they 
let us see them at all? They had only to dismount there 
to be out of sight.” 

“Oh, they were Indians.” He knew that. 

We were close to the creek now and a band of coyotes 
came charging up from it; they had just heard us coming. 
Charley gave a whoop. “Put your gvn up,” he told me, 
“no more Indians to-day or them fellows would not be 
here.” 

The Pass ran between two mountains here, the one on 
the left was not quite as high as its: neighbor on the 
right, and the stage ranch was built at the northern end 
of it. Just as we had got to the ford I happened to look 
across the left mountain, and saw a column of smoke 
rising behind it. There was nothing to burn over there 
except the station. 

“That’s what it is,’ Charley said. “Now what will 
we do? We can’t pass them if they are there yet. I'll 
do as you say.” 

We could not pass there if they did not want us to 
pass. The station stood on the left of the road; the 
ground between it on that side was covered with bushes; 
the ground on the right of the road clear to the moun- 
tain half a mile away was cut up into deep gullies. 

“Go right ahead,” I told him. “We can’t turn back. If 
they are there yet and have not got the road closed dash 
right on. You do the driving. I'll do the shooting. 
Then keep on to Phantom Hill; that team can stand it. 
li we see we can’t get through I'll shoot your mules; 
they shan’t get them. Then you and I each take a mail 
pouch and get up among the rocks there. We can stand 
them off until help comes.” 

We were in the Pass now. It ran from north to south 
and was nearly straight, but the cafion here was full of 
bushes and trees and the road made several turns here to 
get past trees. 

When half way through it, just before coming to one 
of these turns, an Indian rode around the curve. I 
jumped up and had my gun up and my finger on the 
trigger. The Indian was only thirty vards away; in an- 
other moment he would be a dead Indian. 

“Don’t shoot!” the Indian sung out, calling me by 
name, then yelled “Tonkaway.” 

I dropped back in my seat. He was a Tonkaway In- 
dian, one of the scouts from.Fort Griffin, and my favorite 
hunting companion. He and I had slept together many 
a night on the prairie when out looking for trails or 
turkeys. These Indians all went under English names, 
and this young fellow had taken my middle name, An- 
derson. I ought to be able to recognize him a mile away. 
I must be as badly rattled now as that man of mine 
would be. We swept past him just as he called out, 
“Some more Tonkaway back there.” 

“All right, Anderson, I won’t shoot them now.” 

In a minute we met half a dozen more of them under 
the first lieutenant of our troop. He wanted me to stop. 

“We can’t, sir. You will have to come to the station,” 
1 told him. Or where the station had been. I was sure now 
it had been burned; else what was he doing out here? 
The troop was probably miles in the rear of him; he 
commanded the scouts. 

We were out of the Pass now, and the station stood 
here with nothing wrong about it. The prairie behind 
it was on fire, though. Charley and I shook hands. 

“J won't Rave to shoot your mules after all,” I told 








him, “though that is about all they are fit for.” 

The lieutenant came after us. We could stop m 
talk to him. He wanted to know if we had m 
men. I told him about the two “Indians.” 

“Did you not recognize those Indians?” he asked me. 

“No, sir; they were too far away. Who are they °” 

“Graham and Finney. They have deserted. D. you 
think they will go through Chadbourne?” 

“No, sir, they won’t. Graham is not fool enougt: :o do 
it. I know I would not. He knows the country He 
will go around Chadbourne.” 

“Well, I'll get him, if I have to follow him to th: 
of Mexico,” he said, and left. 

He would have followed them there, too, but did 


and 
any 


Gulf 


not have to do ft; he caught them in a cornfield helow 
Fort Mason and brought them back. 

Graham did go through Chadbourne, though. Ti.c post 
had been abandoned, but a sergeant of the Ninth ( valty 
(colored) and a party of men were here. Graha:. told 


him that a lot of Indians were after him, then kest on, 
He took care not to tell the sergeant that the | iians 
were Tonkaways; and when the Indians got up hi -e the 


sergeant had his men out in this post oak gtove de: loyed 
as skirmishers, and he sent the Tonkaways back in 4 
hurry. It took the lieutenant half an hour to h:oimer 
into the sergeant’s head that these Indians did no: want 
him or the post. 

This Graham was a friend of mine. I had kn him 
for years; and had he come down to the road ‘0-day 
where I could have seen who he was I should have 
thrown the lieutenant off his trail and let him «>; he 
was one of but very few men that I would d« for, 
though. He belonged to my troop, and had been 4 ser- 


geant in it, but had been broken for selling some old 


carbines, then thrown into the guard house. He escaped 
from there. The other man, Finney, I knew little about 
and cared less; but I should have helped Graham off. He 
told me after he was brought back that this was the only 
wrong inove he had made. He knew who I was and 
knew I would not give him away. 

But 1 have begun this tale at the wrong end and will 


have to begin again. 

Several months before this a large emigrant train go- 
ing to California pulled into our post, Fort Griffin, and 
went into camp on the North Fork of the Brazos, below 


the post, stopping here for several days to rest their 
teams. They had over twenty wagons, part of them ox 
wagons and a good bunch of loose horses along. They 


were from Arkansas, and most of the older men had been 
Confederate soldiers. These men were then generally 
only rebels up at the North, but I had long ago found out 
that it did not take me much longer to call a man a Con- 
federate and his army the Confederate Army than it did 
to call him a rebel; and it did not hurt his feelings quite 
so much. When these men had quit fighting so had I, 
and had not kept it up since in the papers and with my 
mouth. I always got along with them without having to 
tell them that they were right and we were wrong. | did 
not have to take anything back, we had whipped them, 
but it was not necessary to tell them all about it once a 
day. I put in some time in their camp and got quite 
well acquainted with them.’ 

Their leader had been a Confederate captain. He had 
lost his left arm. He had brought it home from the army 
with him, but had since blown it off with a shotgun; it 
can be done that way easy enough if you only know how 
to do it. That shotgun had to stand the blame for the 
loss of several arms belonging to men I know. (ne in 
particular had served with me in the Army of the Poto- 
mac three years, had been shot at times without number, 
and not hit; then had come home and in less than a 
month had lost his arm by the shotgun route. : 

Two or three days after this train had pulled out again 
our quartermaster found out that he was short about a 
dozen old Spencer carbines that he had to arm his citizen 
teamsters with. A wagon never left here without the 


driver being armed, he carried his carbine in the front 
box. These guns had about outlived their usefulne-s, but 
would cost that quartermaster $22 a piece if he <:d not 


find them or have a board of survey sit on them. He 


most likely would get that board of survey. If we had 
lost them we would find them on the pay roll; «nd he 
could swear them off. He was doing some swearing 
now, but it did not get him his guns. I got them after- 
ward, though, without doing any swearing. 

The only Government property that I ever lost was an 
old condemned horse, saddle and bridle, that a \icxicat 
stole. The whole affair was worth $50, but I expe-icd to 
have to pay $200. I had no more right to take this outfit 


than I would have had to take the captain’s horse. I 
was riding the plug to save a race horse I had. \\ hen I 


had about made up my mind to serve a year and j-.y for 
it, the commanding officer sent for me, wrote out affi- 
davit and told me to swear to it, then let the con cmned 
horses alone after this and ride my own. Not ever: com- 
mander would do that, though. This is called “sy <aring 
the horse off the papers.” Nobody has to pay ior him 
now. The taxpayer paid for him when he was } ought. 


We let it go at that. : : 
Two or three days after the emigrant train had ‘cit us 


a big detail under the same officer who was after Graham 
now, had been sent after it to find those guns. 

As soon'as we were clear of the post the lieutena\: told 
me to start off, keep up a slow gallop and go « until 
I overtook the train. If I did not get up to it »etore 
sunset, then rest a while, then keep on. When I found 
the train I was to hold it until he came up. It vould 
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not be over thirty miles away yet; the wagons had to 
travel slowly on account of the ox teams, 

1 went out at a gallop. I thovght I had a rather large 
gontract cn hand to try and arrest twenty or more men 
all by myself; but [ could make a bluff at it anyhow. 
These frontier citizens are never in a hurry about dis- 
ebeying any ofcet we give them. A soldier could arrest 
a party of them after they had run a sheriff and his posse 
clear out of the county. 

At the end of about twenty-eight miles I saw the train 
just ahead of me. They had camped on Dead Man’s 
Creek last night and were just now pulling out—a rather 
jate start; it was 10 o’clock now. As-I rode past each 
wagon I told its driver to pull out and stop; then kept on 
nti! | came to the head of the train. The wagon in ad- 
yance Was an Ox team—three yoke of them—driven by a 
colored boy. 

“Pull to the right, Sam, and stop;’ I told him. 

aif. % sah.” 

Just ahead of th's wagon and leading the procession 
was an old-fashioned country carryall with a fine span of 
iron-gray horses. The driver was a woman, thirty-five 
years old, as she afterward told me when she offered her- 
self and a 400-acre farm to me. She was pulling away 
zt a corncob pipe. Lifting my hat to her I said: 

“Madam, I have your train under arrest. Drive to the 
right of the road and stop, please.” 

“What fur?” 

I told her what “fur.” 

“| hain’t got ary one of your blame guns. I don’t 
reed ‘em. I got plenty guns of my own.” 

“l am glad to hear it; but you must stop here. I can’t 
let vou go on.” 

She stuck her head past the side of her carryall and 
welled: “Alf, git that thar team back in the road! You 
jhear me? An’ come on.” 

Al; was the negro ox driver. 
ep your team where it is, Alf,’ I told him. “I am 
in eommand here now. You obey me.” 

‘Yes, sah, I does.” 

“that thar team is mine, an’ I want it. I am going 


> 


‘righ yn.” 

TY 06 can’t, Madam. There may be Indians not ten 
miles away. There often are.” 

“| don’t keer fur no Indians. I can help myself. I got 
a gun.” And she reached behind her and hauled out a 


Winchester rifle. 

“Can you use that?” I asked. 

“\ ou find me a deer an’ see if I can’t use it.” 

Had this been a man I should. have helped him over on 
‘the zrass long since, but you can’t drive a woman. 

“Madam,” I told her, “my orders were to stop every 
one, but I will make an exception in your case. Drive 
on 

“! reckon I had better stop,” she said, after studying 
the Guestion a moment. 

“Yes, I think so; but I won’t try to stop a lady. You 
can go on if you want to do so.” 

I knew she would not go, else I should not have given 
her permission to go. She drove off on the grass and 
jumping down out of her carryall yelled: “Alf, git them 
thar oxen out now an’ let ’em git a bite. You hear me?” 

Alf heard her. So did every one else within half a mile. 
She began to unharness her team, and while she got the 
harness off one horse I took it off the other, then put 
drag ropes on both of them. She was going to let them 
tun. Next I hung the harness up on the front wheels. 
She was watching me and now said: “You seem to know 
how to do things.” 

“We have to know how to do many things in our 
business, Madam. We never know when we may be 
called on to do them.” 

“Are you a sargint?” 

“That is what they call .me.” 

J was only a corporal, but the civilians here did not 
Tknow the difference, and called us all sergeants. I never 
“took the trouble to explain the difference, either; I would 
almost as soon be called a sergeant. I was waiting pa- 
tiently until the Captain would call me one—if he did 
not break me before that. He did not, but gave me the 
ithird stripe when it came my turn to get it. 

As soon as the men had got their teams on the grass 
tihey had gathered in a knot, and were now holding a 
council. A half-grown boy came to me and throwing up 
his hand to his hat, as he had seen us salute our officers, 
said: “Mister, my father wants to see you.” Returning 
his salute I said: “I’ll see him now,” and was about to 
start when the woman was heard from again. 

“See here, Bill,” addressing the boy, “you call that man 
‘sargint’ after this. Don’t forgit it now. He ain’t none 
of your ‘misters,’ he is a ‘sargint.’” 

| walked over to the group of men and said: “I ought 
to have told you sooner, gentlemen, why I stopped you 


here, but the lady detained me. I have been ordered to 
place you under arrest for having Government arms in 
your possession. I will have to hold you here until the 
captain comes up. You had better camp. He may not 


be here for hours yet. You can’t go on to-day; the next 
Water is too far ahead.” . 

' have all those guns, Sergeant,” one of the men said. 
“Those other men know nothing about them. I'll give 
‘them up now; you can let these other men go.” 

| am sorry, but I can’t. I have my orders and must 
obey them. You will all have to stop here. The Captain, 
wh n he comes, may let you go. I can’t.” 

“\here have you those guns?” I asked. He took me 
to . wagon, and, taking out the tail gate, pointed to them. 
hey lay on the bottom of the wagon under the whole 
\ The rest of the men had followed us. 

Gentlemen,” I told them, “this is no way to keep your 
i You should have them where you can get them 
at» moment’s notice. There are Indians in this country. 
\\- should know it, I think; we are often called on to 
drive them out of it. 

‘ou have your families here. Keep your arms where 
yo. can get them in a hurry. You may need them in a 


Ve have some Winchesters where we can get them,” 
the one-armed captain told me. 

Can you park your train, captain?” 

es; I have showed them how to do it.” 

\f I were you I would always from this out camp in 
a park, and go in to park at a gallop every evening. Then 
y vill come easier if you have to doit in a hurry some 
Ady, 
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“T’'ll do it,” he said. “That is a grand idea.” 

The man had his guns out now, all laid side by side on 
the grass. “I did not steal these guns, Sergeant; I paid 
for them.” 

“Whom did you buy them ftom?” 

“The men called him Sergeant Grahani.” 

I gave a low whistle. I was one point nedrer a sérgeatit 
than I was five minutes ago; Gtaham was a sergeatit in 
my troop; he would be a genetal prisoner now, but I 
would not succeed him; there wefe sévetal ahead of me 
yet. 

“Sergeant Graham told me that he had bought the 
guns, but for me not to let them be seen until after we 
had got past Fort Concho. He said he dare not sell them 
to a citizen, and the soldiers might take them from me.” 
_“No; the guns belong to the quartermaster. He had no 
right to sell them to anyone.” 

Graham had been acting post quartermaster-sergeant. 
He is a fool, I thought, his time would expire in a month 
or two now and instead of getting an honorable discharge 
he will now get about three years in the penitentiary, and 
all for $50; he had sold ten guns at $5 apiece. 

In about two hours the Captain came up. He was 
a brevet captain; we always addressed him as Captain. 
I told him that I had the guns, and that these men had 
given me no trouble. I wanted to see them released. 

The Captain got the man’s story, then released all 
hands; but they could not go on to-day, it was a long 
drive for them to good water from here. They had 
taken my advice and were in camp now half a mile 
away from last night’s camp. We went into camp at 
the creek, and as soon as our horses were staked out, I 
asked to be let go hunting. The Captain told me to 
go and take my horse if I wanted him. I had ridden 
him hard to-day, and wanted him to rest, so I went off 
on foot. 

I kept out on the prairie for two miles, then struck 
off toward the creek. I wanted an antelope. but could 
not find even a rabbit. When I had got to the creek 
I wanted water, so I got under a tree to lie down and 
drink out of the creek; but before doing so, took a 
look up into the tree. It pays to do it. I have looked 
up in a tree I had meant to lie down under and found 
a snake in it. He was harmless, and had he kept down 
here where he belonged I would not have hurt him; 
but he was up there after young birds, and I brought 
him down. I would only shoot a black snake on the 
ground when I found him prowling in among briars 
and weeds, hunting for Miss Bob White’s eggs or 
young; then I let him have a dose of bird shot. 

This tree had no snake in it, but a large limb ran 
out straight from the trunk partly over the water, and 
lying along it up there looking down at me was a 
wildcat, Felis catus is the only college name I know for 
him; he may have another; the Felis seems to be Latin 
all right, but the Catus bears the ear-marks of hog Latin; 
however, it may be good Latin also. My college 
education I got in a public school, and it did not em- 
brace Latin. He has several common names. Down 
here, where I found him now he is the catamount. 
When he gets to the Rio Grande or across it he is the 
Mexican lion. I have shot him under all three of his 
names, and always found him to be the same old wild- 
cat. If there was any difference in him, I was not 
naturalist enough to discover it. 

But I did not want him on my back under any of his 
names, and got out from under that tree. 

Going about thirty paces down the creek below the 
tree I aimed at where I thought the cat was—I could 
not see him now—and fired three shots. No cat came 
down, but my balls were going where I aimed for; the 
leaves they cut told me so. I fired the next shot nearer 
the creek, and was just springing another load in when 
the cat came down with a thud. He landed on the 
bank half in and half out of the water, then drew him- 
self out and lay there. I went to him and sent several 
pistol balls into him, then kicked him into the creek 
and left him there. 

Just after stables to-night the boy who drove my 
“lady friend’s” team came down and said that Miss 
wanted me to come up to supper. Every woman 
is a “Miss” with these southern darkies; so I took this 
opportunity to question him and find out. if this one 
was a widow. I did not want to have much to do with 
widows; they know too much. 

No, the boy said, she had never been married. Her 
father had died a few years ago, leaving her a big farm 
and a lot of money in the bank. “She is awful rich, I 
tell you,” the boy said, “she has the big house where 
she lives and a lot of small ones that colored people 
live in. They work her farm.” She was only coming 
out here to see the country. She meant to go back 





again. 
“All right, Alf,’ I told him. “You need not tell 
Miss ——— I asked about her.” And I handed Alf a 


half dollar. 

She had a good supper for me. If I had sent up my 
order this was what I would want, and I told her so. 
She had baked fresh corn bread, fried bacon and a beef- 
steak, and boiled sweet potatoes and good coffee. She 
could cook as well as shoot, I thought. _ 

After supper she began to cross-question me. 

“How old are you, Sergeant?” 

“Thirty-two years old now.” : 

“Why, I thought you might be about twenty-six, I 
am thirty-five. I don’t look old, do I?” 

What church did I belong to? “None,” I told her. 
“T call myself a Methodist, I was raised one.” 

She was a Baptist; but liked the Methodists; there 
were lots of them where she lived. , 

Did If like critters? Critters are horses in English. 

“Yes, I like critters and dogs. That is why I am 
in a critter company.” . 

What kind of dogs did I like? “Oh! any kind; I like 
hounds and setters and pointers best. I can use them.” 

She had houn’s, rabbit houn’s and greyhoun’s, and 
she could get me sitters and pinters; there were lots 
of them out there. 

“T’ll get you and that 400-acre farm next,” I thought. 

She told me all about her farm now and about the 
country she lived in. I had been pretty well oyer it 
and knew it. Next we exhausted Fort Smith. It was 
her ideal of a city; she had never seen a larger one. 
I had been in it and knew how large it was. 
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She kept me talking until 9 o’clock, then made me 

promise to come to breakfast next morning. I did 
and got a good one. Then bade her good-bye and the 
train got under way, while we pulled out for home. 
_ I heard months after this that the train had beer 
jumped by Indians west of the Pecos River atid that 
half of the party were killed. I thirikk that had I beer 
there and had plenty of arms for these men arid large 
boys, about forty in all, and had been giveti a few 
minutes to park that train, or I could have parked it 
under fire if I had to do it, then we would have turried 
in and made any party of Indians that would be likely 
to attack a train in New‘Mexico “look like thirty cents,” 
in about thirty minutes. 

When we got home Graham had his stripes cut off 
and was put in the guard house to be tried by a general 
court-martial. There was no general court in session 
there then, it had to be appointed by the department 
commander, and while they were waiting on him 
Graham’s time expired and he was given a bob-tail, 
a discharge with no character on it; the Captain signs 
this with a penknife instead of a pen, and cuts the 
character off. It is locally and generally known as a 
bob-tail; if it has ever been catalogued and given a 
scientific name, I do not know it. I never had one 
given me. Mine were all good. 

I had a lot of legal opinions always on hand to give 
to any one who wanted them. I never charged any- 
thing for them. What I charged was robabl what 
most of them were worth, but the advice I gave Graham 
would probably be pronounced good law. He sent 
for me to advise him what he should do. 

“When they call on you to plead, refuse to be tried 
by their court, and demand a civil trial. You are a 
citizen now. They should either have tried you before 
your time expired or else not have given you that 
discharge until they had tried you. Fell them that 
you insist on your rights as a citizen and this State is 
not under martial law. Then if they still persist in 
trying you, all this will go before the reviewing author- 
ity and he will no doubt disapprove the finding, then 
let you go. They may give you a civil trial, but I hardly 
think so. 

“That man you sold the guns to is half way to 
California now (I did not know at that time that the 
Indians had got him), and he can’t be got as a witness. 
What he told us won’t go in a civil court. It will in 
the military court though. When you are being tried 
before a civil court, if | were to start to tell what that 
man told me your lawyer would shut me up very 
quick. He won’t have to do it. I know as well as he 
does that what some one else told me is not evidence.” 

When he was called for trial the officers scared him 
into taking the military trial, telling him that a civil 
court would give him five years. & it might if he 
were convicted, but he would not be. The officers 
knew that they had no evidence a civil court would 
take and most likely had he insisted on being tried by a 
civil court, they would not have tried him at all. He 
was sentenced to two years in the penitentiary; but 
escaped from the guard house after night. The man 
he took with him was on guard over the stables; they 
broke in and took two of the fastest horses we had 
then. I had a middling fast one in there, but they left him. 

Graham knew the country, and keeping away from 
the road and taking care not to make any trail when 
leaving the post. He started for the lower country; 
but took a round about way to reach it. 

When I passed him he had been out two days and 
had only come near the road now because he wanted 
to pass through Chadbourne and get something to eat. 

e got to the road just in time to see us coming; 
and his companion proposed that they pass off as 
Indians. Graham knew that I was in this stage line, 
and seeing a corporal on the wagon, wanted to stay on 
the road and speak to me; but his companion was 
afraid I would try to arrest them or give them away. 

The man who deserted with him was given five years, 
he had deserted his guard. Graham got off with the 
two he had been given for stealing the guns. 

Casta BLANCO. 


A Vision of October Days. 


Osstninc, N. Y.—Editor Forest and Stream: I send you a little 
poem which I clipped from the Star of Hope, a paper published 
bi-monthly in Sing Sing prison and made up of articles written 
by prisoners in Auburn, Clinton, Naponock and Sing Sing 
prisons, It is a pretty little thing, and worth copying. 

C. G. BLanpForp. 





OCTOBER DAYS. 
Sing Sing, 52,430. 
October days! October days! 
A‘ turquoise sky o’er hills ablaze. 
Dun-colored grass in the marshes, where 
The red-heads wheel in the frosty air. 
Down in the swamp in the heart of the woods 
Sumae bushes raise scarlet hoods; 
And my weary eyes, with restful gaze, 
Find relief on October days. 


October days! October days! 

Over the river a pearly haze. 

In upland meadows the golden-rod 

Nods to the dried-up milkweed pod. 
Dandelion- and thistle-down blows 

Over the country-sides Where? Who knows? 
The south wind whispers, “It pays! It pays! 
To be alive on October days!” 


October days! October days! 

Summer heat gone I may not laze. 

From the stubblefield, in the bright sunlight, 
The quail are calling, “Bob White! Bob White!” 
The hoar-frost frescoes in bold relief 

On a background blue, each twig, each leaf. 
The paths though the fields are a silv’ry maze 

In the early morn of October days. 


October days! October days! 

Each deserving of infinite praise. 

The air I breathe is strong, like wine, 

And I am a drunkard—I, and mine. 

The dying year from its garnered store 

Gives a little to some—to others more. 

Though the gods are many, and strange their ways, 
I render them thanks for October days. 
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The Old Kitchen Fireplace. 


A Reminiscence. 


In these days of ranges, furnaces and steam-heated 
apartments, how many persons, especially the younger 
ones, have ever seen a fireplace, or more especially en- 
joyed seeing an open fire in one? Not any of those 
diminutive 24% x2% feet fireplaces that one so often 
sees in modern up-to-date houses, with the pair of little 
highly polished brass andirons about the size suitable for 
a doll’s playhouse, and on the andirons a pile of gaslogs 
emitting pale, sickly and lifeless jets of flame; or perhaps 
in place of gaslogs a short-lived fire made of broken-up 
boxes or barrel staves; but a real old-fashioned fireplace 
of ample proportions and capable of taking in a big pile 
of wood; say, one of four feet by five, and some three 
feet in depth with a flue large enough for a person to 
crawl through. , 

Just such an ample fireplace was in the kitchen at my 
boyhood’s. home. 

Although the house was a very large two-story one, 
the kitchen was often used, and especially during the win- 
ter, as the family sitting room. The fireplace was not 
only the place for the family to gather about, but was 
made for utility also, for all of the cooking for our large 
family, with the exception of that done in the great old- 
fashioned brick oven on each Saturday, was done by its 
fire as well. : , 

It had a long, stout crane hinged to one side, with some 
half a dozen pot hooks—we called them crane hooks—of 
different lengths strung along for the purpose of hanging 
pots and kettles over the fire. The two andirons were not 
pretty little brass affairs, but were heavy and made for 
business out of wrought iron by some village blacksmith. 
A large, flat, wrought-iren-shovel and a stout pair of 
tongs—also made by some blacksmith—always stood near. 

At the close of a winter’s day, when the farm work 
was over and supper disposed of, the fire was fixed for 
the evening thus: A large log, some three and a half 
feet in length, called the backlog, was first placed upon 
the andirons and pushed against the back of the fireplace, 
then another, a trifle smaller, called the forestick, was 
placed in front of the backlog, then other still smaller 
logs and wood were piled up on the top of the other two. 
Chips or brush were put under the heap of wood to start 
it going and the evening fire was ready. So one can see 
that it took no small quantity of wood to keep the big fire 

ong. 

- hotel the trees and getting the wood from the 
forest, cutting it into suitable lengths, and bringing it 
into the house altogether made quite an item of labor; 
and had we had that wood to buy the expense would 
have been considerable, but on the home farm was a big 
acreage and an almost unlimited supply of oak, shellbark 
hickory, sweet birch and other kinds of hard wood, so 
there was no need of our being at all economical in the 
use of even the best of it. : . 

Early in the evening our large family, with friends and 
callers, gathered around the fire; the adult members in 
a semi-circle and the girls and boys—“youngsters,” as we 
were called—between them and the fire, either seated on 
stools or on the big hearth or the floor, or else reclining 
in easy positions before the blaze. : : 

At the left of the family half-circle sat old “Jim Injun” 
as he was always called—an old Narragansett Indian who 
made his home with us. While sitting there he was very 
taciturn, seldom speaking unless spoken to. 

At the proper time some couple with a lighte@ candle 
(let me here remark, that home-made tallow candles were 
the only lights we then used) would take the great 
pitcher and a pan or a basket and repair. to the cellar 
after the evening’s supply of cider and apples. There 
was no stinting in the quantity of either. Then shellbark 
hickory nuts, butternuts and chestnuts in ample quanti- 
ties were brought forth, and the evening’s enjoyment 
commenced. 

There was always in evidence a thick white mug of 
coarse ware with a handle on one side, and holding per- 
haps a quart. This mug was specially for the old Indian’s 
use, and it was called “Jim’s mug.” It was filled with 
cider as his allowance for the evening. 

How well do I remember the way he would carefully 
set that mug of cider near the fire, reach for the tongs 
and take one of the hooks from the crane and place it 
among the live coals. When it was suitably heated he 
would again take the tongs, lift the hook and carefully 
drop it endwise into the mug. Then how the cider would 
bubble and foam, and how old Jim’s eyes would sparkle 
with delight as he took long draughts of the foaming 
liquid. It seemed to be just the right article going to just 
the right place. 

In due time nuts were cracked, then they, with the cider 
and apples, were disposed of in the jolliest possible ways; 
and chestnuts and apples were roasted and tin cups of 
cider were heated before the blazing fire by us youngsters, 
while the freezing and pitiless blasts of a New England 
winter whistled mournfully about the corners of the 
house and piling the snow in huge drifts around it. 

One who has never experienced any sych pleasures as 
we had during those winter evenings can scarcely have 
an idea of the enjoyment we had. Then when the even- 
ing’s jollity was over, when the friends and neighbors 
had left, and the rest of the family had retired, some one 
of the older ones would “bank” the fire for the night. It 
was done in-this way: All of the ashes were scraped 
with the shovel from a space between the andirons, then 
the firebrands and large live coals were taken with the 
tongs and carefully placed together and the ashes piled 
thickly over them with the shovel. 

Next morning the ashes were taken off and there was 
a splendid bed of live coals to start a fire for cooking 
breakfast. 

In these later years, when in a reminiscent mood, my 
thoughts often wander with pleasure to these scenes, and 
to the happy times we had by the great roaring fire in 
that big kitchen fireplace.on those cold winter evenings 
away back in the long ago. i ae ie 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 
Adirondack State- Land Sales. 


Special Correspondence Forest and Stream. 


Apany, N. Y., Nov. 3—A recent number of Forest 
AND STREAM. contains an article by Raymond S. Spears, 
in which it is asserted that 117,000 acres of land belong- 
ing to the Forest Preserve “have been lost to the people 
of the State.” His assertion that these lands were con- 
veyed “contrary to law,” and his use of the word “con- 
nivance” constitutes a serious charge against former offi- 
cials connected with the Comptroller’s Office and the 
Forest Commission, While the transactions referred to 
occurred before the appointment of Commissioner James 
S.. Whipple, and therefore do not affect him personally, 
nevertheless the influence of Mr. Spears’ article cannot but 
cause popular misapprehension as to the conduct of the 
State’s forestry affairs by those now in control. Acting 
on the request of the Forest AND STREAM, your corre- 
spondent has undertaken to learn the facts in the several 
cases cited by Mr. Spears, and the result is herewith 
presented. 


The land records in the office of the State Comptroller 
and in the office of the Forest Commission are open to 
the inspection of the public at all times. Any citizen is 
at. liberty to call any day, at any hour, and ask for the 
records concerning any particular piece of land that be- 
longs to the Forest Preserve, or that at any previous 
time was a part of it. If I may judge from my own ex- 
perience, the information will be furnished such an 
inquirer cheerfully and every opportunity will be afforded 
to examine every detail. 

To go through the records and ascertain the facts in 
the cases cited by Mr. Spears has been a task of some 
magnitude, bat ‘the results may compensate for it, if the 
showing thus made shall serve to quiet any apprehension 
on the part of the people arising from the publication of 
the charges of illegitimate dealings. 

It is a fact that in 1881 117,000 acres of land or more 
were borne upon the land list in the Comptroller’s office 
which are not now in the possession of the State; but 
that these lands were conveyed “contrary to law” and 
through the “connivance” of any officials is not true, as 
Mr. Spears could easily have ascertained if he had taken 
the trouble to make proper inquiries at the office of the 
State Comptroller. He lays great stress upon the fact 
that a law was passed in 1883 prohibiting the further 
sale of State lands in the Adirondack counties, but 
neglects to state that this law was modified at various 
times by acts of Legislature. 

For instance: In this same year of 1883, and subse- 
quent to the act referred to, the Legislature passed an- 
other act, chapter 470, entitled “An Act in relation to 
State lands,” providing for sale in tracts where the State 
held an undivided interest. A portion of the Tupper 
Lake lands mentioned by Mr. Spears in his charges was 
sold pursuant to this act. Again, in 1887 the Legislature 
enacted, chapter 475, “that whenever any of the lands 
now constituting the Forest Preserve shall consist of 
separate small parcels or tracts wholly detached from 
the main portions of the Forest Preserve and bounded 
on every side by lands not owned by the State, then it 
shall be lawful and the Comptroller shall have power to 
sell and convey such separate tracts or parcels to such 
person or persons as shall have offered the highest price 
therefor. Such separate tracts or parcels of land may be 
exchanged by the Comptroller for lands that lie adjoin- 
ing the main tracts of the Forest Preserve; but the 
values of said lands so exchanged must be first ap- 
praised by three disinterested appraisers sworn to faith- 
fully and fairly appraise the value of said land, and re- 
port to the Comptroller.” And further, “The proceeds 
of lands so sold, or the receipts from all exchanges so 
made, shall be invested by the Comptroller, with the ap- 
proval of the Forest Commission, in the purchase of 
forest land adjoining great blocks of the Forest Preserve 
now owned by the State.” Pursuant to this act some 
isolated lots were exchanged for other lands, the acqui- 
sition of which tended to the consolidation of the Pre- 
serve. While Mr. Spears takes pains to point out the 
lands that were thus conveyed by the State, he conceals 
the fact that other and better lands were acquired in their 
place. No lands were sold under this act, but some ex- 
changes were made. 

Again, the Legislature enacted, chapter 332, laws of 
1893, “An Act to establish an Adirondack Park,” that, 
“The Forest Commission shall have power to sell and 
convey any part of the Forest Preserve, the ownership 
of which is not, in the opinion of the Commission, 
needed to promote the purposes of this or the preceding 
article. All such sales shall be made on sealed bids and 
to the highest bidder. The proceeds of land sold under 
this article shall be paid to the State Treasurer, and held 
by him as a separate fund and special deposit at all times 
available for the purchase of other lands under this 
article. 

Acting under the provisions of this act the Commis- 
sion sold some of the scattered parcels of lands which 
were situated outside of the Adirondack Park, and with 
the proceeds bought lands within the Park, obtaining 
thereby lands that were equally well timbered, better 
located and of much greater area. 

It must be borne in mind that at that time the State 
had not made and was not making any appropriations for 
the purchase of forest lands, and the only way at that 
time by which the badly scattered tracts in the Adiron- 
dack Park could be consolidated was by purchases made 
possible by the sale of the outlying lands. These sales 
and purchases were all published at the time in the an- 
nual reports of the Comptroller’s office, and the lands 
offered for sale were duly advertised in all the county 
papers in which the tracts were situated, and there is no 
excuse for the concealment by Mr. Spears of this part 
of the transactions. If, as he may claim, he is ignorant 
of these facts, then he should not attempt to discuss 
these transactions in the newspapers. 

With the liberal appropriations for purchasing lands 
made in subsequent years the consolidation of the in- 
terior tracts of the Adirondack Park can be accomplished 
without resorting to the sale of the outside lands. Fur- 
thermore, in 1895, the adoption of the new constitution 
prohibited the sale of any lands either within or without 
the Park. Since 1895 no land whatever has been sold by 
the Forest Commission, and no lands have been con- 
veyed except through the compromise of some lawsuit 
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in which the conveyance is made pursuant to proceed. 
ings in some court of record. 

ut the greater part of the lands mentioned in My 
Spears’ schedule were held temporarily by the State = 
der a tax sale. The State did not own these lands: it 
never bought them ; it was merely holding them as a 
security for the amount due for taxes. The owners act 
ing under the law which gives every citizen the Tight 
to recover his property under such circumstances. paid 
the back taxes, interest and penalty, after which the 
lands were redeemed. All these lands were red 


em 
from ten to twenty-three years ago, at which ioe 
greater latitude was allew:d by law for redemptions than 


is accorded under the present act governing such trans- 
actions. For instance, the time for redemption may have 
expired, but if there was an occupant on the traci who 
had not been officially notified by the Comptroller's 
agent of the sale, the redemption could be made a 


. - . t an 
time, no matter how long it might be after the sale. Ts 
allege that these redemptions were made “contrary to 


law” may answer as a roorback, but is. not creditalje to 
the intelligence of the person who makes the charge 
Another thing: In many cases lands were rec: 


by the owners through an application for a cance Inthe 
of the tax title, in which application certain irre: tlari- 
ties on the part of the assessors and supervisors were 
alleged, and which, under the law of the State at that 
time, rendered the tax sale invalid. These applications 
for redemption set forth various alleged errors: land 
assessed in the wrong town; lack of jurisdiction on the 
part of the assesors; that the lots had been doubly as. 
sessed as resident and non-resident; that the asscsscrs 
had failed to make affidavit to their roll; that th had 


not handed in the roll before the second Tuesday in Au- 
gust; that the board of supervisors had adjourned with- 
out extending the amount of the tax on the asse 


rolls, etc. Under the law, any failure in these r ane 
made it the duty of the Comptroller to cancel ¢! tax 
sale upon application of the owner. To understand this 
thoroughly, it seems well to mention here that «: the 


present time these laws are still in effect, and that with- 
in the past year the State has granted cancellations and 
redemptions for hundreds of acres, properly and legally 
which it had acquired at tax sales. But for any news. 
paper writer to wait twenty years and then assert in. 


‘ ina 
reputable journal that the lands thus lost in 1905 were 
conveyed “contrary to law,” and in addition to talk 
about “connivance,” would be a reprehensible act. to 
say the least. 

While the motive which has prompted Mr. Spears to 
write the articles under consideration may have been 
most praiseworthy, the following detailed explanation 


of the specific cases cited by him would seem to indi 

C ndicate 
that he has shown himself to be lacking in that judicial 
poise, unrestrained by which one should not 
charge State officials with dereliction of duty. 


State Lands Aaptnt Prior to 1883, But Not on 
and List of 1905. 


ESSEX COUNTY. 


Essex Tract, Henry’s Survey: L 
Ee ; * y’s S y: ot 128—The State owned only 
one acre in this lot in 1886, and owns the same acre now ed 


blicly 


area is too small to show on the map. Lot 142—Redeeme: 
> aia ae 168, 181—Error. Was not acquired by Stat Apri 
Anil a =i avid Hinds, pursuant to Chapter 332, Laws 1893, 


an et a Lot 5—Redeemed June 2, 1885. Lots 6, 51—Cancelled 


North River Head Tract: Lots 13, 14, 22—Sold Jan. 5. 1894 

Geo. F. Underwood, pursuant to Chapter 332, ee ti "I . 
23—Redeemed Nov. 28, 1892. Lot 83—Sold Dec. 31, 1894, 1 Geo 
F. Underwood, pursuant to Chapter 332, Laws of 1893. Lot s4— 
Cancelled. Lot 104—Sold April 17, 1894, to Edward F. Stokes 
eurentnt te a 332, Laws of 1893. ei 

Military Tract, Township 1, Thorn’s Survey: 5 

Cancelled March 5, 1883. Richard’s Survey: Eestis—) celled 
Nov. 20, 1904. Lot 51—Was not acquired by State. Township 11: 
Lot 117—Patented to Byron Pond, July 6, 1894, pursuant to 
Chapter 332, Laws of 1893. Lot 291—Cancelled Jan. 31, 1885. Lot 
317—Redeemed Dec. 1, 1892. Township 12, Richard’s Survey: 
Lot 35—Cancelled April 11, 1893. Thorn’s Survey: Lot 57—Pat- 
ented to Byron Pond, nn, 6, 1894, pursuant to Chapter 332 
Laws of 1893. Lot 10I—The State owned 2,400 square feet in 1896, 
= owns the same small piece now. Lot 120—Redeemed c. 1, 

Paradox Tract: Lot 24—Cancelled Dec. 28, 1888, 

Roaring Brook Tract: Lot 14—Sold pursuant to Chapter 332, 
Laws of 1898, to Geo. F. Underwood, Jan. 5, 1894. Lot 15—Sold 
pursuant to Chapter 332, Laws of 1893, to Geo. F. Underwood, 
April 11, 1894. Lots 48, 50—Cancelled Jan. 31, 1885. Lot 51--Sold 
pursuant to Chapter 332, Laws of 1893, to Geo. F. Underwood 
Dec. 31, 1894. Lot 52—Cancelled Jan. 31, 1885. Lot 59—Soid to 
eZ: Underwood, pursuant to Chapter 332, Laws of 1883, Dec. 

Totten & Crossfield Purchase, ynshi S y% 
2 towene 14, N. % and S.\V. 


t 32—Cancelled Jan. 19, 1884. 2 9, 1808. 
<2 ie aeieee t 62—Redeemed Dec. 1885. 


nat June 30, 1890. Lot 103—Cancelled J 19 
Township 27: Lot 35—Redeemed June 26, 1888. 


FRANKLIN COUNTY. 
a East of Township 9, O. M. T.: Lot 9—Redcemed May 10, 


Oid Military Tract, Township 8: Lots 65, 66, 85, 87—So!d pur- 


suant to Chapter 209, Laws of 1894, to W. W. Wheeler, June 21, 

Township 9—Lots 28, 127, 147, 228, 241, 242, 268, 264, 274, 27. 305, 
316, 339, 342, 346, 350, 355, 356, 357—Cancelled April i2, "1887 Lots 
30, 102, 173, 176, 182, 184, 249—Cancelled June 14, 1887. Lots 99, 


150, 152, 174, 177, 186, 206, 288—Cancelled March 17, 1887, Lot 191— 
Cancelled Jan 4, 1887. -Lot 213—Cancelled May 30, 1887. Lo: 2i4— 
Cancelled April 30, 1887. Lots 278, 329, 3381—Cancelled Apri! 12, 
1887. Lots 97, 171, 246—Cancelled Jan. 11, 1887. Lot 225—( led 
Jan. 12, 1887. Lot 255—Redeemed Jan. 12, 1886. Lot 295—Cancelled 
supe ae 

ownship 10: Lot 22—Redeemed April 2, 1891. Lot 1 Sold 
pursuant to Chapter 332, Laws of 1893 to M. V. B. Turner, Jan. 
9, 1884. Lot 186—Sold pursuant to Chapter 332, Laws of ;, to 
M. V. B. Turner, Feb. 10, 1894. Lot 187—Sold pursuant t hap- 
ter 332, Laws of 1893, to M. V. B. Turner, April 11, 1894. Lots 
213, 214, 215, 223, 224, 227, 228, 252, 258, 331, 332, 350, 351—S pur- 
suant to Chapter 475, Laws of 1887, to Lyther C. Warner, !)<c. 2, 
1891. Lot 218—Sold pursuant to Chapter 332, Laws of , to 
Chas. P. Stevens, April 12, 1894. Lot 219—Sold to Ferd W. ‘hase, 
Feb. 18, 1893, pursuant to Chapter 475, Laws of 1887. Lots 222 


—Redeemed June 25, 1885. Lot 255—Sold pursuant to Cha: 175, 
Laws of 1887, to M. V. B. Turner, Feb. 10, 1893. Lots 25!. 39— 
Sold to Leonard & Smith, Nov. 14, 1894, pursuant to Cha; 332, 
Laws of 1893. Lots 266, 268—Sold to Leonard & Smith, F li, 
1893, pursuant to Chapter 475, Laws of 1887. Lots 269, : 295, 


296, 307, 308, 309—Sold to Luther C. Warner, Dec. 28, 189i. pur- 
suant to Chapter 475, Laws of 1887. Lot 310—Redeemed \!arch 
26, 1889. Lot 31l—Redeemed Dec. 26, 1888. Lot 335—Sold to |. C. 
Merrill, April 24, 1894, pursuant to Chapter 332, Laws of 1* 

Macomb’s Purchase, Great Tract 1, Township 12: Lots 9, °°, 17, 
25, 26, 33, 34, 35, 42, 43, 50—Conveyed to Everton Lumber , in 
exchange for lands within the Adirondack Park, Dec. 19, 189°. pur- 
suant to Chapter 475, Laws of 1887.. Lot 12—Sold to Henry ‘cerry, 
April 7, 1894, perenent to Chapter 332, Laws of 1893. Lot 4° —Re 
deemed June 15, 1887. Lots 46, 47, 54, 55, 66—Sold to J. C. Shaw, 
Dec. 20, 1894, pursuant to Chapter 332, Laws of 1893. 

Township 14, S. % and N.E. %: Let 6—Never acquired by State. 

Great Tract 1, Township 14, S 4,00 N.E. %: Lots 11 13, 
14, -15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 23, 24, 25, 27, 28, 29, 34, 35, 36, °%, 41, 


42, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 61 64, 55 69, 63, 64, 65, 69, 
70, Ti, 72, 74, di, ®, $4, “bo, $2, 46, be) ho” 108, 104, 108 
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a. 


Nov. 11, 1905.] 


Gonveyed to Everton Lumber Co., in exchange for lands in the 
Adirondack Park, 19, 1891, pursuant to pter 475, Laws of 
17. Lots 19, 57—Cancelled Jan. 27, 1890. 
Township 15, N.E. ie Lots 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 
14, 15, oe J. C. Shaw, Dec. 20, 1894, pursuant to Chapter 
9 P ws of 1 3. 
Be ewiip 15, SW. %:, Lots 4, 56—Sold to A. R. Fuller, Dec. 
99, 184, pursuant to Chapter 332, Laws of 1893. Lot 33—Ke- 
deenied Aug. 28, 1888. Lots 51, 52, 61, 62, 71, 72—Conveyed to 
Everton Lumber Co., Dec. 19, 1891, in exchange for lands in the 
Adirondack Park, pursuant to Chapter 475, Laws of 1887. Lots 
53,"63—Sold to J. C. Shaw, Dec, 20, 1894, pursuant to Chapter 332, 
: 1893. 
LW. ; 4%: Lots.4, 7, 16—Conveyed to Everton Lumber Co., 
Dec. 19, 1891, in exchange for lands in the Adirondack Park, 
ersuant to Chapter 475, Laws of 1887. Lot 14—Sold to J 
Shaw, Dec. 20, 1894, pursuant to Chapter 332, Laws of 1893. 
Township 18: Lots 2, 12—Sold to C. A. McArthur, Jan. 9, 1884, 
ursuant to Chapter 332, Laws of 1893. Lots 49, 78, 97—Sold to 
uther C. Warner, Dec. 2, 1891, pursuant to Chapter 475, Laws 
f 1887. Lots 56, 66—Conveyed to poate Patton, Dec. 19, 1891, 
in exchange for lands in the Adirondack Park, pursuant to Chap- 
75, Laws_ 0! ° 

ee ecombs Purchase, Great Tract 1, Township 20: Thirty thou- 
sand, six hundred and fifty acres is not the size of this town- 
ship. It was all sold for taxes in 1881, excepting one-half of two 
jots, which, figured in, make the acreage 27,140 acres. The State 
owns at present 25,013 acres, thus leaving in other hands 2,122 
acres. The entire township was sold for taxes in 1877, and the sale 
was subsequently cancelled. Later cancellations of later sales 
were: Lots 1, 2, 3, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 21, 22, 23, 248,960 
woes, July 16, 1888.’ Lots 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 17, 18, 19, 20, 25 to 42—18,330 
Tiieees ip 25, 2,399 2-3 acres—Sold to Weston, Dean & Aldrich 
at partition sale, Jan. 24, 1884, pursuant to Chapter 470, Laws of 


- FULTON COUNTY. 


Chase’> Patent: Lot 37—Sold to Robert E. Router, Ft. 27, 

r.uant to Chapter 332, Laws of 1893. Lots 41, 42, 53, 56, 69, 
70, 71, 72. 73, 74, 75, 77, 78, 81, 88, 101, 115, 116—Sold to John M. 
Peers, jr., April 30, 1894, ar mg to Chapter 332, Laws of 1893. 
Lot 48—Sold to Robert E. Bowler, a 9, 1894, pursuant to Chap- 
ter 332, Laws of 1893. Lot 103—State land now. 

Glen, lleecker & Lansing Patent: Lot 25—Sold to John M. 
Peters, |r., April 30, 1894, pursuant to Chapter 332, Laws of 1893. 
Lot 3—sold to H. J. Carpenter, April 2, 1894, pursuant to Chapter 
332, Laws of 1898. Lot 45—Sold to Fred Servis, April 12, 1894, 
ursuant to Chapter 332, Laws of 1898. Lot 59, Sub. 1—Cancelled 


May 14, 1888. 
May 1 HERKIMER COUNTY. 
Jerseyiicld Patent: Lot 61—Cancelled May 3, 1884. 


HAMILTON COUNTY. 

Arthurboro Patent: Lots 88, 89—Cancelled Nov. 20, 1888. Lot 93 
—Canceiled Jan. 5, 1889. 

Cancelicd Jae 0G acre tract: Lots 8, 9, 10, 11, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26— 
: led Aug. 16, 1888. ’ ; 

oo s Purchase, Tract 6.—West side of Sacandaga River, 
95 acres State land now. ; te 

Benson Township: Lot 64—Redeemed April 16, 1886. Lot 117— 
Cancelled May 11, 1885. Lot 226—Cancelled July 20, 1898. Lot 
#7—Cai.celled July 3, 1888. Lot 381—Redeemed Sept. 20, 1873. 

Lewis (Morgan), Small tract, 100 acres—State land now. 

Moose River Tract, Township 9: Lots 214, 280—No such lots. 

Jones Gore: Lots 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 14, 15—These lots stricken 
jrom land list per resolution of State Board of Land Commis- 
"Totter & Crossfield Purchase, Township 1, N. %: Speir & 
Brown |.ot—Cancelled on application of Silas Call. Lots 10, 122— 
‘ancelled March 15, 1893. 

4 p °: Lot 10—Cancelled April 18, 1892. Lot 11—Re- 
cemed Aug. 4, 1885. aa 
ier acipe3:’ Lots 49, 60—Cancelled Dec. 22, 1887, Lot 75—State 
land now. 

Township 6: Lot 37—Cancelled Sept. 24, 1884. 

a cm 7: Lots 8, 9, 10—Cancelled May 29, 1885. : 

Town-hip 9, Elm Lake Road Tract: Lots 1, 2—Not acquired by 
State. Lots 16, 17, 18, 19, 20—Cancelled Jan. 29, 1892. River Lot, 
704 acres—Cancelled Feb. 4, 1891. : 

Totten & Crossfield Purchase, Township 19: 1021 Acres—Ex- 
changed with Everton Lumber Co. for other land in the Adiron- 
dack Park, pursuant to Chapter 475, Laws of 1887. N.W. %, 5,660 
acres—Cancelled July 6, 1886. 


Township 22: Lots 26, 27, 28, 47—Cancelled Sept. 24, 1884. Lots 
39, 50--Cancelled Feb. 22, 1892. 

Township 28: Lot 105—Cancelled July 28, 1898. - 

Township 38: Lots 5, 19, 29, 30, 43, 44, 45, 48, 49, 52, 53, 54— 
Conveyed to Finch, Pruyn & Co., June 11, 1900, in making a 
partition, pursuant to Chapter 20, Laws of 1900. 

Town-hip 34, 13,575 acres—Cancelled Aug. 4, 1884. 

Jownship 35, N.E. %4, 2,915 acres—Cancelled May 4, 1894. 

Town-hip 37: Lots 38, 50, 52, 54, 56, 58, 100—Conveyed to Amos 
.C. Hall in exchange for other lands in the Adirondack Park, 
April 14, 1892, pursuant to Chapter 475, Laws of 1887. 

Town-hip 88: Lots 6, 7, 26, 38, 43, 49, 55, 56—Redeemed June 
24, 18 


Township 40.—The State has not parted with any land in this 
township. The parcels about Raquette Lake, colored white on the 
map, were not acquixed by the State 


Township 50: t 30—Cancelled ‘Sept. 21, 1892. Lot 47—Can- 


celled Jan. 9, 1887. 


HERKIMER COUNTY. 

Jerseyfield Patent: Lot 40—Redeemed May 29, 18%. Lot 49— 
Not acquired by the State. Lot — hundred acres, owned 
by Statc now. Lot 57—Not acquired by State. 

Moo-« River Tract, Township 3: Lots 76, 77, 88, 89, 90, 100, 101, 
12, 112, 118, 114, 124, 125, 126, 136, 187—Cancelled April 20, 1885. 

Nobleboro Patent, O. S.: Lot 9i—Cancelled July 20, 1898, Lot 
9—Redcemed April 2, 1890. N.S., Lot 20—Redeemed March 19, 
1896, 7 

Remsenburgh Patent: Lot 12, N. %—Redeemed April 2, 1890. 


LEWIS COUNTY.’ 

Brantingham Tract: Lot 6—Sold to Matthias Gavan, Jan. 6, 
18M, pursuant to Chapter 332, Laws of 1893. Lots 73, 75 acres—Can- 
celled Jan. 30, 1886. Lot 118—Sold to Wm. H. Greeley, Jan. 3, 
1894, pursuant to Chapter 332, Laws of 1893. Lot 178—Not ac- 


‘quired by State. Lot 208—Sold to Scudder Todd, April % ams. 


pursuant to Chapter 332, Laws of 1893. Lot 312—Seld to 


Hubbard, March 19, 1894, pursuant to Chapter 332, Laws of 1893. 
Macomb’s, Purchase, Great Tract 4: Lots 337, 338—Redeemed 
April 11, 1892. Lot 906—The State owned only 50 acres_in this lot 


in 188), and owns the same parcel now. Lots 488, 992—Redeemed 
Dec. 1885. Lot 991—Sold to George Meade, May 14, 1894, pyr- 
suant to Chapter 332, Laws of 1898. 


SARATOGA. COUNTY. 


‘Glen (John) and 44 Others’ Patent: Lot 6—Not acquired by, the 
State. Lots 59, 60—Sold to Geo. West, Jr., May 14, 1894, pur- 
suant to Chapter 332, Laws of 1893. Lot 65—Sold to Put 1m- 


stead lec. 14, 1891, pursuant to Chapter 475, Laws o 


Kay: /crosseras Patent, 24th allotment, Great Lot 3: Lot 2, Sub. 
2—Statc land now. 

_Sanier’s Patent: Lot 12—Cancelled June 12, 1883. Lot 16— 
Sold +, D. A. Towey, April 17, 1894, pursuant to Chapter 332, 
Laws of 1893. Lots 38, 89—Sold to H. J. Carpenter, April 2, 1894, 
pursucnt to Chapter 332, Laws-of 1893. 

Sma'l lots: Lots 1, 2—Not acquired by State. Lot 3—State 
land now. Lot 48—Can’t lecate; tract not stated. 


ST. LAWRENCE COUNTY. 


Mac mb’s Purchase, Great Tract 2; Township 2, S.W. %: 
1,88 <cres—Conveyed to James Spears << prin sale, Aug. 10, 


1889, pursuant to Chapter 475, Laws of ) 

To ip 4, 1,115 acres—State land now. Acreage reduced since 
1886 trection of description. 

Tc hip 7, 9,092 acres, in southern part—Cancelled Sept. 24, 
me 572 acre parcel is included in the 2,100 acres. Lot awned 
xy Site now, 


Gres: Tract 3, Township 3: Lot 8, Sub. 8—Redeemed Sept. 8, 
See 72t, Mt Sub. §—Redecemed Aug. 18, 1885. Lot 14, Sub. 8— 
State ‘ond now. 

Tov ship 11: Lot 128—Sokd to Martin Luther, April 17, 1894, 
purse -t to Chapter 382, Laws of 1893. Lot 139—Redeemed Nov. 
2), 18. Lot 17$—Redeemed Nov. 20, 1884. 


WARREN COUNTY. 
Bran Lake’ Tract: Lot 107—Sold to C. C. Lester, April 17, 1884, 
ursioot to Chapter 382, Laws of 1893. Lot 141—Sold to E. H. 
Met fe, Dec. 20, 1884, pursuant to Chapter 332, Laws of 1893, 
Dar‘s.outh Patent, Range 4: Lot 8—Sold to Lewis Thompson, 
Dec. 31, 1894, pursuant to Chapter 332, Laws of 1893. Rosas 5, 
x : Not acquired by State. Small Tract—Lot 3—Cancelled Feb. 


OM 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


_Gores.—Gore between Dartmouth Patent and Township 11, 
T. & C. P.: Lot 5—Cancelled June 12, 1890. 

Gore between Townships 29 and 31, T. & C. P.: Lot ll— 
Cancelled Dec. 15, 1893. 

Hyde Township: Lots 73, 74—Sold to P. Moynehan, Nov. 14, 18%, 
pursuant to Chapter 332, Laws of 1893. 

Totten & Crossfield Purchase, Township 14: Lots 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12—Sold to P. Moynehan, March 27, 1894, pursuant 
to Chapter 332, Laws of 1893. Lot 16, Redeemed Dec. 7, 1889. 
Lots 18, 19, 26, 27—Sold to P. Moynehan, Dec. 31, 18%, pursuant 
to Chapter 332, Laws of 1893. 





State Forest, Fish and Game Commissioner Whipple 
yesterday gave for publication a detailed answer to an 
article written by Raymond S. Spears and published in 
Brooklyn recently asserting that the State had been 
mulcted of much valuable land in the Adirondacks sev- 
eral years ago. Commissioner Whipple says that the 
official records in the comptroller’s office and in the for- 
est department refute Spears’ assertions. In his answer 
to the published article, the Commissioner says: 

_ “Taking the transactions in their order as mentioned 
in the article, we find first the paragraphs raising a ques- 
tion as to the tithe of Dr. Webb’s preserve. The land 
records show that Dr. Webb had a good title to all of 
the lands which he sold to the State in 1896. At one 
time, however, years previous to this sale, there were a 
few lots included in this territory which then belonged 
to the State of New York; pursuant to the provisions of 
chapter 475, laws of 1887, these lots were exchanged for 
other lands which were equally well located and of 
larger acreage. Although the State paid Dr. Webb 

000 for 75,000 acres, these lands are worth to-day, 
in the opinion of experts, more than double the amount 
the State paid for them nine years ago. 

“The Saranac Inn Township No. 20, Franklin county, 
was acquired by the State in 1881 through a comptroller’s 
tax sale. In 1891, Comptroller Wemple granted a can- 
cellation of the State’s ttitle to this property in response 
to an application in which it was claimed that the assess- 
ment and valuation in 1872 of this land was erroneous 
and illegal; that the assessment roll of the town of Bran- 
don for 1879 was not verified, and that the board of su- 
pervisors cf Franklin county in 1877, 1878 and 1879 failed 
to extend the taxes on the assessment roll of said town. 
Under this cancellation the State lost title to 18,330 
acres, in addition to 8,170 acres, the title to which was 
cancelled by the comptroller in 1887. These cancella- 
tions undoubtedly should not have been made. 

“The Forest Preserve after its organization in 1897, 
commenced legal proceedings to have this action of the 
comptroller annulled by the courts to regain possession 
of the property of the State. As the attorney of the 
board, Judge Edwin Countryman submitted a written 
opinion that the State had little or no chance to win the 
suit, the hoard offered by way of compromise, to pay 
the Saranac Inn Association a small price per acre for 
the land, and in addition to refund the amount paid by 
the Association in taxes and interest to the State. The 
Association, when it obtained the cancellation, had to 
pay back taxes on the land to the State amounting to 
$34,000, or thereabouts, and had paid a large additional 
sum in taxes during the time in which they held nomi- 
nal possession of the property. The total sum paid to 
the Saranac Inn Association as a compromise in order 
to regain the disputed title, together with the refunding 
of the taxes and interest, amounted to $6.02 per acre. 
The lands thus recovered are undoubtediy worth over 
$30 per acre at the present time. 

“TheDeBar Mountain lands referred to by Spears 
were sold in accordance with the provisions of chapter 
707, laws of 1892, establishing «the Adirondack Park. 
These lands, although situated within one of the Rocke- 
feller preserves, are outside the Adirondack Park, and 
in accordance with the provisions of the act the proceeds 
of the sales were used for the purchase of land within 
the park. The land records in the comptroller’s office 
show that the lands thus purchased were well forested 
and had an area of nearly three times that of the outside 
lands which were sold, which was a great advantage to 
the State. 

“The article refers also to certain lands near Tupper 
Lake, in Township 25, and to lands around Blue Moun- 
tain Lake, in Township 34. These lands were redeemed 
irom tax sale or otherwise disposed of prior to 1885, the 
year in which the forest commission was established. It 
does not seem necessary here to review the acts of the 
comptroller’s office over twenty years ago, or to furnish 
an explanation for transactions that took place before 
the forestry department of this State was called into 
existence. Still, as the matter has been mentioned, I 
might add by the way of information, that the land near 
Tupper Lake, in which the State had an undivided inter- 
est, was sold at a partition sale Jan. 24, 1884, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of chapter 470, laws of 1883, en- 
titled, ‘An act in relation to State lands.’ 

“As regards the land in Township 34, on which Blue 
Mountain Lake is situated; the State acquired title to 
these lands at the tax sale of 1881, but the title was can- 
celled by Comptroller Chapin in 1884 on an application 
that set forth certain irregularities in the assessment 
which invalidated the title thus acquired. ‘ 

“It seems proper to say here that while various lots 
have ‘been dropped from the State land list, and are no 
longer included in the red area of the Adirondack map, 
other and larger tracts have taken their place—a fact 
which should always be considered in connection with 
these particular lands. ; 

“The forest preserve board immediately after its or- 
ganization in 1897 made a systematic attempt to recover 
the lands which were lost through cancellation, their ef- 
forts being confined to these as the redemptions in each 
case were final and irrevocable under the State tax law. 
The forest preserve board, through the legal measure 
adopted, recovered over 100,000 acres of land in the 
Adirondacks that had been lost through cancellations ; 
but there still remained large tracts to which the State’s 
title was so defective through irregularities in the tax 
sales that it is doubtful whether the State could ever 
regain those properties. It must be remembered that if 
the State acquires a tract of land by tax sale, and it is 
on the map for a time, and then is legally redeemed or 
tax sale cancelled that the State loses nothing. It ac- 
quired the land because of the neglect of the owner to 
pay taxes. It gets its tax with interest and.costs when 
the land is redeemed, the same as an individual. Most 
all of the changes in the map are caused in this way. 

“Any one who will carefully examine into the facts 
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will be convinced that there is little chance to find fault 
for loss of land. The State on the whole has got the 
best of individuals on tax sales. The thing to do is to 
cefiter all our efforts to prevent the stealing of timber. 
As commissioner, I desire every citizen to help in that 
direction. The thieves are numerous and bold. We 
want quick, sure information of trespasses. To preserve 
is more important than to collect money for trespass. 
Public opinion must be aroused until no man will dare 
defend or intercede for a timber thief be he high or low.” 





Stories of the Day. 


New York, Oct. 31.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
hunting stories in the newspapers are full of unconscious 
humor and have long been a joy to me, and no doubt 
to many another of your readers. Two quotations that 
have appeared within the last week or two are especially 
interesting. The New York Sun of Oct. 27 quoted Game 
Warden Rose, of Maine, as follows: 

“Two and a half weeks of open season on Maine game 
have brought out several surprising results. There are 
more than 10,000 men in the woods hunting for large ani- 
mals, and since open season there have been eleven men 
and boys killed or wounded and only six bears have been 
brought out. 

“Professor Knowlton, of the Presque Isle Normal 
School, has fired at what he took to be a wild goose and 
shot the biggest bald eagle ever seen in Maine, the bird 
measuring eight feet from tip to tip of its wings and 
weighing forty-two pounds. Dr. Martin, of Boston, has 
shot a white moose, the only one ever seen in Maine. 
George Archer, of Clifton, has captured and killed a 
genuine North American panther that measured eight feet 
one inch from end of nose to tip of tail, and weighed 123 
pounds. It is the first panther that has been slain in 
Maine since 1875, when Henry Snow, of Lincolnville,- 
shot a small one, which was supposed to be the last of 
its race in New England. 

“Wild geese have come down from the north and are 
feeding among the inland lakes a month earlier than 
usual, indicating that the weather is very cold under the 
Arctic circle. More wood ducks and partridges have 
been shot this season than for the past five years. No- 
body has seen any evidence to indicate that there is a 
caribou in Maine, and the chances are that these animals 
have gone for all time. The most exciting and least ex- 
pensive sport in the State is that of shooting men for 
deer, a form of outdoor amusement which is becoming 
very popular among the visitors.” 

Maine is certainly a marvellous State, where they grow 
bald eagles weighing forty-two pounds, white moose and 
panthers. The ordinary bald eagle weighs, I believe, only 
seven or eight pounds; white moose must be a good deal 
scarcer than white crows; and there are many of us who 
have been looking all our lives for evidence that a panther 
was ever killed in Maine. It is true, that your old corre- 
spondent, Mr. Libbey (Penobscot), a good hunter, once 
thought he saw one, but he did not kill it. On the other 
hand, such veterans as Mr. George A. Boardman and 
Mr. Manly Hardy believe that the animal was never 
found in Maine. 

A new enemy has risen up to destroy our wild fowl, 
and well-to-do sportsmen are offered a new method of 
hunting which make that sport easier than ever. It seems 
—according to the newspapers—that wild geese rush joy- 
fully to meet the swiftly advancing automobile, being de- 
ceived by the tooting of the horn in the belief that it is 
a wild goose or a flock of them. Here is what the Sun 
said a day or two ago: 

“Dr. Walter O. Gayler crossed the Pennsylvania ferry 
last night with two wild geese in his automobile, con- 
scious that he had run a risk of being held up by rapa- 
cious game wardens in Jersey City for hunting on Sun- 
day, but feeling secure in the knowledge that he could 
put up a good defense, as it was not himself but his auto- 
mobile that killed the geese. 

“He was speeding at the top of the hill at Hilton just 
after dark, tooting the horn, when he heard an answerin 
honk and saw something rushing toward him cael 
the air. “Ducks! he shouted to his companions, and they 
ducked as a flock of Canada geese swept over the ma- 
chine. Jeder Goldmann, who was in the front seat, had 
his hat swept from his head by a wing and one of the 
women in the rear seat fainted. One of the four head- 
lights of the machine was smashed. 

“When Mr. Goldmann went back to look for his hat 
he found two geese in the road. One was dead and the 
other dying. They were genuine wild geese, with black 
pon 4, and white throats, and weighed about 12 pounds 
each. 

“A similar accident was narrowly avoided on Tuesday 
night by a flock of geese which were attracted by Aaron 
Whiteley’s automobile near Caldwell. In that case the 
geese got away after giving the colored driver a bad 
scare.” 

There are automobile accidents enough as it is, but if 
this sort of thing is to continue, persons who travel in the 
country during the wildfowls’ season of migration will 
be obliged to protect themselves by the erection of heavy 
wire netting over their automobiles. Thus, day by day. 
life becomes more and more strenuous for man and 
beast. READER. 





President Roosevelt’s “Wilderness Reserves.” 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Of a verity our sportsman President in his virile essay, 
“Wilderness Reserves,” in the Book of the Boone and 
Crockett Club, has shown by precept and example that 
the truest, keenest and most wholesome pleasure to nature 
lovers, and especially sportsmen, comes in forming the 
acquaintance of and carefully conserving the lives and 
environment of the wild creatures yet remaining with us. 
It is a voice crying out to us from the wilderness. Let 
us give thanks that it is destined to be heard and heeded 
to the uttermost parts of the earth. 

Dr. A. J. Woopcocx. 





THE WORLD RENOWNED MANY-USE OIt. 


The best gun oil made, It never gums, nor separates in cold weather, 
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The Biography of a Bear.—VIIL 


One of the spurs to our ambition was a legend which 
told of big trout, that were to be found somewhere at 
the source of one of the Cow creeks. Few things live 
longer in the memories of men than anecdotes or data 
concerning big fish or big deer. About any lake, river 
or shore where fishers go, there are legends of big 
fish. There is always an old resident or an old explorer 
to keep these legends forever burning like the temple 
fires of the Montezumas. In any region where there 
are or have been deer there is some patriarch to tell 
about the big ones of former times—or perhaps of a big 
one of the present that haunts some inaccessible moun- 
tain or difficult wilderness. Births, deaths, plagues, 
floods, fires and national calamities may be forgotten, 
but the annals of the big fish and the mighty buck live 
forever. 

The propensity of people to fatten on legendary diet 
can be traced throughout other perspectives, and it may 
be not altogether pernicious. While the rumor of a 
big deer or the whispers about the big fish will inspire 
the laziest and most conservative inhabitant, or migrant, 
to get up in the night and steal away (as well as any- 
thing else he needs) for the purpose of acquiring the 
big one, his impulses are not always universally bene- 
ficent. Sometimes the legends are lies, without vestige 
of foundation. Some of them are such wholesome, 
fascinating, absolutely pure and and unadulterated lies 
that they stand out as singularly honest and genuine 
among the many bogus products of human genius or 
conception—they are irresistible. We believe in them 
and worship them even when they cost us money. 

There are lies about fish and game, and about a few 
other things—so profoundly insincere and deceptive that 
they elevate men to entrancing levels, and open to them 
infinite vistas of hope, promise and personal advantage. 
Some of the lies of remote ages, of inconceivable an- 
tiquity, have outlived all other artificial fabrics, and 
stand to-day to be gaped at and gorged by successive 
generations of men. It is no wonder we have trouble 
with aborigines, and that we find civilization and art 
somewhat incompatible with orginal natural conditions. 
It is true that even savages and barbarians lie, and that 
they will bow down and reverence some of our exports; 
but their achievments are so crude and so primitive, 
and they use such bad judgment in their selections of 
foreign goods, they melt like butter in contact with 
the intense enlightenment that is cooking the world. 

Fish stories will coax a man into the wilderness 
about as far as anything, and get him full of briars, 
splinters and other uncomfortable things—but as empty 
in other respects as anything he can tamper with. It 
may be that they are providential precautions devised 
by the Creator to relieve and disintegrate constipation. 
When Christopher Columbus discovered America— 
that is to say, when that gentleman did not discover 
America, and when he did not know what America was 
when he reached it, he nevertheless exemplified the in- 
finity of possibility, and the wonders and bewilderments 
that may spring from fish stories and legendary 
theorems. As one result, however, the Old World was 
perceptibly relieved by an exodus with which the new 
one has been having a hot time ever since. When 
George Washington chopped the cherry tree with his 
hatchet * * *. Although this topic is a good one, 
I feel that I am in a measure obliged to leave some of 
it here. I have been dragging it along, hoping that I 
might attach it to this history, but I am unable to use 
any more of it to advantage. I merely intended to illus- 
trate with it that men will go out into the woods and 
out upon the waters, and thereby put city money into 
circulation. At first I believed this to be a good thing, 
and it is, for those who do it. They get their blood 
into circulation, get full of health and energy, such as 
it is—but heaven help the rest of us when they resume 
financial activities! I now heave this ballast out, like 
a sandbag from a balloon—if it falls upon any one’s 
house it is a pity; but aerial navigation is not impeded. 

The fish story that impelled us, in effect was ‘that 
there is a mountain meadow somewhere at the head of 
one of the Crow creeks, which is really a lake overgrown 
with rushes or tules, and that one might chop a hole 
in the sod anywhere, let down a hook baited with 
grasshoppers and haul in all the trout he wanted, as 
long as he could stand work. People who told us of 
it said they had seen fish up there somewhere that 
were large, very large—huge; in fact, they were given 
proportion in rather monotonous accord with the abili- 
ties of our several informants. None of them knew 
the exact location of that meadow, or if they did, they 
reserved that part of their knowledge for home con- 
sumption or a rising market. We proposed to go there, 
wherever it was, and lift a few of those fish from their 
obscure residence. The meadow was said to be some 
miles from the road and surrounded by heavy timber, 
with mountains upon three sides of it—one of the 
mountains we believed to be Magee’s Peak (I will offer 
my readers a peek at Magee himself, after awhile), 
about the next highest mountain to Mt. Lassen, in that 
region. Learning of McMullen’s ranch, situated to the 
southwest of the peak, and that there was a meadow 
there, we decided to follow the road—such as it was— 
that branches in that direction. 

Accordingly, after unreefing our harness and regear- 
ing it in several ways, so that it would encompass our 
horses and the hay they had collected by this time, we 
attached them to the wagon and started for McMullen’s. 
We could not help but remark that our horses were 
now considerably wider than the road and our wagon. 
Enochs wanted to hitch them on tandem, but our wagon 
was only equipped for doubletrees. When we came to 
narrow places between banks or trees some of us had 
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to go forward and either dig out the road some, bend 


the trees back or cinch in the horses. Once or twice 
we stuck—the horses looked like they were skewered, 
with trees for pins, and we had to chop them out. 
Jack was usually first to get into the wagon when we 
broke camp, and he took his favorite position, standing 
on the wagon bottom, with his hands on the seat. In 
this posture he could see forward between Dick and 
Enochs, while nothing obscured his view at either side. 
He was greatly interested with new scenery, and if he 
had been adorned with goggles and a few other ac- 
coutrements, he would have looked as wise, sedate and 
perhaps almost as intelligent as the average tourist. 
He seemed by this time to accept the whole routine of 
camping and traveling by wagon as commonplace and 
now and then tiresome. Sometimes he looked to be 
as much bored as the tourist from Punktown who sees 
something else for the first time. But this would only 
be when he was getting very hungry. 

The road to McMullen’s was through forest all the 
way, and part of the way over some of it—such as 
fallen trees and all sorts of shrubbery and smaller 
timber. Where there were no logs to separate us from 
the alleged road, we had trouble in crossing gullies and 
cafions, while nature had also contributed fragmentary 
slices off the mountains here and there to test our forti- 
tude and, as it seemed, our vocabulary. 

We eventually reached a pole fence and some log 
huts that we conceded to be McMullen’s ranch, but it 
was little more than a camp or temporary rounding-up 
place for cattle. The meadow was not much, being 
like the Indian’s description of the telegraph wire, 
all long and not any wide. In truth it was little more 
than an alley in the forest caused by standing water 
in the winter seasons. The huts were empty and showed 
no evidence of recent occupation except by chipmunks 
and squirrels. The timber was full of chipmunks and 
squirrels, all the way from the size of a peanut up to 
that of a woodchuck. The forest about us had been 
little disturbed, and we were welcome to all we wanted 
of it, and before daybreak next morning we expected 
to need the most of it for fuel to keep us from freezing; 
but as it had to be chopped up some for that purpose, 
we left a great deal of it where it was. As for one or 
two of us it was about as easy to freeze as to cut and 
carry logs. We were not lazy—not at all lazy; but 
energy is somewhat like a college education, it is not 
adapted to practical matters exclusively. 

We tethered our horses as best we could, and spread 
out blankets in one of the huts. About midnight we got 
so cold in the hut, which had no fire-place, that. we all 
moved outside, built a fire near a large log and tried 
to keep warm by rolling in our blankets between the 
fire and the log. We put on fuel and extended the 
fire parallel with the log, and we nearly broiled our- 
selves on one side; but this was not wholly satisfying. 
While we were freezing one side, and cooking the other, 
even the delights of comparison and variety were in- 
sufficient to gratify us excessively. About the time we 
had begun to wrangle as to who should sleep next to 
Jack, there was commotion among the horses, and I 
got up and took the lantern to investigate. The horses 
were pitching wildly about, being either frightened or 
suffering from the cold. My saddle-horse, Billy, a 
clean-limbed gray, with good blood and plenty of fire 
and speed in his veins, had broken loose and was now 
tearing away through the forest in the direction whence 
we had come. I feared he would go through to Shasta 
without a stop, as he had done upon a former occasion, 
but I followed in his wake for about a mile with the aid 
of the lantern. The forest was black as ink. Apart 
from the little halo of light from the lantern, I could 
see nothing, and I was on the point of abandoning the 
pursuit, when I heard brush cracking at a distance, then 
sounds growing louder and coming nearer until with 
lunges and snorts here came Billy back again. What- 
ever had sent him away something else had certainly 
frightened him back again, and he now stood snorting and 
trembling at the sight of the lantern. It was some time 
before I could get near enough to him to catch his 
halter and lead him back to the camp. We had to 
take the horses all into an old shed that we were afraid 
might collapse before we got them quieted. 

When we got back to the fire and our blankets we 
found it impossible to keep warm, as we had but light 
blankets, and we had reached the place too late to fix 
properly for the night. Besides, we had not anticipated 
freezing to death when we left the Sacramento Valley 
shimmering like a furnace. We were glad enough to 
get out with the first signs of dawn, reconstruct our 
fire and prepare hot coffee and breakfast. Jack for the 
first time failed to show up for breakfast and remained 
out upon an excursion of his own until late in the morn- 
ing. After our breakfast we explored the little meadow 
without finding signs of sufficient water to contain fish. 
We next got our rifles and hunted around an isolated 
peak, where we saw plenty of timber grouse and found 
considerable deer sign, but we saw no deer. In return- 
ing to camp. I did find two deer on the way, but it 
was one of the saddest things I ever saw in the woods— 
an old doe lying shot through, while her fawn, evidently 
but a few days old, lay at her side curled up as if it 
had died there in the little glade waiting for its silent 
mother to awaken. Both of them had been dead for 
some days, and I was at a loss to account for so young 
a fawn at that season of the year. 

We decided to go back to the main road and then 
take another branch road which led to the north of 
Magee’s Peak. We got all ready to move before Jack 
returned, and we had begun to fear he was not coming 
back. Here he had a splendid opportunity to take to 
his natural element, where he could soon find com- 
panions of his own family. Sometimes I half hoped that 





he would do it, for I could not conceive oj 


troubled future for him in his contact with buna 
Enochs insisted that he was a gone bear, but | belie, 
we would all have waited for the chance of his alee 
until our provisions gave out. As it was hie cam 
lumbering in and insisted upon breakfast without delay. 
After getting his ration he was prompt to clue: 


aboard and abide further developments. 

After regaining the main road, we followed it ior 
some miles without finding the turn out we wanted t 
take. We passed out of the main forest and got hey 
the “tamaracks,” after which this road was called. The 
tamaracks are a wilderness comprising millions of tele. 
graph poles—slim, symmetrical stems that need only 
barking and the trimming off of a few twigs to finish 
them for wires and insulators. The sun begin 


: to ge 
to us again, the hot dust and the drowsy wear:ness that 
made us moody. Jack had subsided to his nest in the 
wagon bed, and as he was unusually quiet, I 


or Oked in 
to see the cause for it. , 
I saw that he was sitting but half erect and ready, as 


it would seem, to collapse altogether. His face wore a 
look of utter despondency and despair. He dropped all 
over and finally began to retch violently. We at once 
stopped the wagon and helped him out to the ground 


at the roadside, where he continued to droop and then 
to choke. We jumped to the conclusion that he was 
poisoned. We thought of mustard as an emetic, and 
of whisky as a bracer, but before we could get them 
Jack began to go into active upheavel without assist. 
ance. He began to yield up everything he had taken 
unto himself—just as people pay tribute to the ocean 
from the decks of boats, the smaller the boat the more 
generous the contribution. 

It was astonishing to see how liberally Jack gave all 
he had with him. He gave up everything, and it was so 
formidable in its proportions that he was a little fright- 
ened at his own generosity and backed away from it 
with a good deal of solicitude. About that time | 
began to feel as though I suspected something, and | 
got into the wagon, opened our duffle box and inspected 
the supply of tobacco. The smoking tobacco was all 
right, but when I asked Dick about the chewing tobacco 
it figured out one plug short. These plugs weighed 
about a pound each, and were a combination of vege- 
tation and nicotine with more or less molasses in them 
to flavor them. I think they were Lorillard’s best. It 
would not appear that a single pound plug of this to- 
bacco could develop into the formidable mass that Jack 
so freely relinquished, but we determined that as nothing 
else could swell that way, it was, it must have been, the 
plug. Jack felt ill for an hour or more, and then we 
had to feed him something all over again before he 
seemed repaid for the heroic liberality he had dis- 
played. 

Jack was not entitled to very much credit in this 
matter, for he had taken the tobacco from our box of 
supplies in an arbitrary and tricky spirit. Yet even 
here we do not have to scan as far as the horizon to 
find a parallel for his generosity. Some of our most 
conspicuous public benefactors, who yield up unex- 
pectedly, do so after having accumulated substances in 
about the same way. No creature, not even the ostrich, 
the goat, the whale—not even the ocean or a man— 
can swallow everything and retain it eternally. But 
men will keep on trying it, I expect. However this 
may be, thereafter we kept our jewelry out of Jack's 
reach, together with the tobacco. Even if he did give 
it up after, he was tired of it, we objected to the process. 

After Jack had recovered his self-respect and assur- 
ance to some extent, we again went forward, and after 
going through the tamaracks for two or three miles, we 
came to an open, swampy flat, a mile or two wide and 
perhaps three or more miles long. It had al! the ap- 
pearance of being a dry lake, or a big meadow, from 
which the water had receded at some time. The tama- 
racks were growing around it and gradually encroach- 
ing upon the open ground. Ahead of us we saw two 
or three log houses, or rather these were pole houses. 
being constructed of timber tqo small to make logs. 
I then realized, from what I had been told of the road, 
that we had passed the branch road we had intended to 
take, and that this place was “Old Kentuck’s” ranch, | 

Old Kentuck was one of the original settlers of this 
region, and he had been identified with the Tamarack 
Road as long as any one could remember. In bygone 
years he had been an industrious man, and he |iad done 
a great deal of very hard work upon the road, and 
upon this dry lake which he called his ranch, and from 
which he collected more or less wild hay which he 
disposed of to travelers. At the time of whicii I write 
it appeared that Kentuck exchanged most o/ his hay 
for whisky, and under its’ influence he developed into 
a sort of narrow-gauge desperado and a local terror. 
We had been told of his goings on with unsophisticated 
travelers, to whom he would give false in‘ rmation 
about the road, intimidate into stopping at his place, 
and then supply them with hay for which he would de- 
mand all he thought they had. When he was srinking 
he was considered an ugly customer. The piace was 
many miles from any other habitation, and Kertack was 
often in position to practice his imperial methous. 

As we approached his emporium, we had agre‘ d upon 
certain matters, and I did not think nentuck ws gomés 
to have much fun at our expense. We were in n0 
mood to be joshed or imposed upon, for we ha: miss¢ 
our road and come some miles out of our way, while 
we were tired and, as usual, very hungry. ; 4 

As we reached his long, low shack two dogs jumpe 
into the road with a great show of ferocity, m'~ed with 
joy at seeing us. While they pranced about the wago" 
Kentuck himself appeared, evidently with a good deal 

(Concluded on page 392.) 
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The Serpent’s Fascination. 


THE illustration is a reproduction of Plate VII. of 
‘The Q idrupeds of North America,’ by Audubon 
and Bachman. Audubon’s account of the species, to- 
gether with that of the northern form, which he calls the 


migratory squirrel, and Dr. C. Hart Merriam’s interest- 
ing story of the gray squirrel in the North Woods, in his 
‘Mammals of the Adirondacks,” give an admirable idea 
of the squirrel’s habits. ’ ‘ 
he supposed power of fascination or “charming” which 
snakes ar: supposed to possess over birds and small ani- 
mals has been thought by some persons to be exercised 
On squirrels among others; and from time to time we 
lave published notes from readers who believed that they 
had observed cases of this power of fascination or 
charming” of which squirrels were the victims. 

Of thi: Audubon says: “As long as we are able to ex- 
Plain by natural deduction the very similar maneuvers of 
birds ani squirrels when ‘fascinated’ by a snake, it would 

absur:) to imagine that anything mysterious or super- 
Natural is connected with the subject; and we. consider 
that there are many ways of accounting for all the 
appearances described on the occasions. Fear and sur- 
Prise cause an instinctive horror when we find ourselves 
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THE GRAY SQUIRREL. 


ibon and Bachman’s “‘Viviparous Quadrupeds of North America.” c 


unexpectedly within a foot or two of a rattlesnake; the 
shrill, startling noise proceeding from the rattles of its 
tail as it vibrates rapidly, and its hideous aspect, no doubt 
produce a much greater effect on birds and small quadru- 
peds. It is said that the distant roar of the African lion 
causes the oxen to tremble and stand paralyzed in the 
fields; and Humboldt relates that in the forest of South 
America the mingled cries of monkeys and other anintals 
resound through the whole night, but as socn as the 
roar of the jaguar, the American tiger, is heard, terror 
seizes on all the other animals and their voices are sud- 
denly hushed. Birds and quadrupeds are very curious, 
also, and this feeling prompts them to draw near to 
strange objects. ‘Tolling’ wild ducks and loons, as it is 
called. by waving a red handkerchief or a small flag, or 
by causing a little dog to bound backward and forward 
on a beach, has long been successfully practiced by 
sportsmen on the Chesapeake Bay and elsewhere. 

“The Indians attract the reindeer, the antelope and 
other animals until they are within bowshot, by waving 
a stick to which a piece of red cloth is attached, or by 
throwing themselves on their backs and kicking their 
heels up in the air. If any strange object is thrown into 
the poultry yard, such as a stuffed specimen of a quad- 
ruped, or a bird, ete., all the fowls will crowd near it 
and scrutinize it for a long time. Everybody almost may 


have observed at some time or other dozens of birds col- 
lected around a common cat in the shrubbery, or a tor- 
toise or particularly a snake, The squirrel is remarkable 
for its fondness for ‘sights,’ and will sometimes come 
down from the highest branch of a tree to within three 
feet of the ground, to take a view of a small scarlet snake 
(Rhinostoma coccinea) not much larger than a pipe- 
stem, and which, having no poisonous fangs, could 
scarcely master a grasshopper. This might be regarded 
by believers in the fascinating powers of snakes as a de- 
cided case in favor of their theories, but they would find 
it somewhat difficult to explain the following circum- 
stances which happened to ourselves. After observing a 
squirrel come down to inspect one of the beautiful little 
snakes we have just been speaking of, the reptile, being a 
rare species, was captured and secured in our carriage 
box. After we had driven off, we recollected that in 
our anxiety to secure the snake we had left our box of 
botanical specimens at the place where we had first seen 
the latter, and on returning for it, we once more saw the 
squirrel darting backward and forward and _ skipping 
round the root of the tree, eyeing with equal curiosity 
the article we had left behind; and we cou!d not help 
making the reflection that if the little snake had 
‘charmed’ the squirrel, the same ‘fascinating’ influence 
was exercised by our tin box!” 
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THE BIOGRAPHY OF A BEAR—VIIL. 
(Concluded from page 890.) 


of hilarity on hand. He was a man of fifty or sixty, 
tall, gaunt, tanned like an Indian and looking as tough 
as a sundried rawhide. 

“Hooray fer old Kaintucky!” he exclaimed as he 
came out. 

We sat quietly and looked at him, Enochs and Dick 
from the wagon seat and I from the saddle. We said 
nothing. 

“Hello, fellers; hooray fer Old Kain——; whar’d yer 
git the b’ar, fellers?” 

We maintained our silence, meeting his eyes as he 
glaficed from one to another of us, with expressionless 
gravity. His glances fell and he began to look a little 
uncertain; then he assumed some more hilarity and 
exclaimed: 

“Hooray fer Old Kaintucky! I’ve got a dog hyar 
thet ken lick ary b’ar in these mountains. Turn yer 
bar loose. Hooray fer e 

I had estimated the capacity of his dogs. and had 
quietly signaled Dick to unfasten Jack’s collar, which 
he had done without hesitation. None of-us had said 
anything. 

“Ef thet dog kain’t lick thet cub, we'll hev ‘raw dog 
fer supper. Ef he do lick him, we’ll“hev b’ar. Turn 
*im loose, fellers—hooray fer Old Kaintueky!” 

As I observed Jack clambering out of the wagon, I 
rode up between him and the dogs, and Jack slid down 
and passed under the wagon to Kentuck’s side.. The 
old dog immediately attacked and nipped Jack smartly 
in the flank and then sprang away. He was doubtless 
a b’ar dog, for he repeated his maneuver several times 
before Jack got his bearings. 

Jack was a little out of humor, and while the-attack 
of the dog was sudden and in earnest, he did not get 
excited, but his lip curled and he snarled savagely. He 
was insulted. The dog was now full of assurance and 
enterprise, and he made a savage lunge ‘that carried 
him about a yard too near the danger line,. and -he 
collided with a slap from the shoulder that sent him 
into the wagon wheels; as he caromed from them, and 
tried to present his front to the enemy, he received a 
right and left that knocked him fully ten feet, in which 
performance he nearly knocked his master down. .The 
dog was game, and would have come again to center, 
bet for the interference of our own dogs. Kentuck’s 
other dog was a mere pup, and a gentle cuff from Jack 
had sent him off ki-yi-ing frantically. 

We separated the dogs, Kentuck trying without suc- 
cess to kick our dogs with his iron-shod heels. Jack 
had meandered off to some water, with an indifference 
that implied his contempt for trifling annoyances, The 
dogs having quieted, Kentuck’s b’ar dog went away 
and laid down by the house. He was not entirely satis- 
fied, but he was not nearly as enthusiastic as he 
been. 

Kentuck was grieved that his dog had undertaken 
more than he could carry out, but he maintained his 
aggressive demeanor. : 

“He don’t wanter fight yer pet b’ar, fellers. Git 
out and climb down and make yerselves easy. Hev yer 
got any whisky? Hooray fer Old Kaintucky!” 

“Hang you and old Kentucky! What do you mean 
by stopping us on this road? Isn’t this a public road? 
What do you mean by holding us up in this way? Do 
you want to rob us? What kind of a spindle-legged 
gorilla do you think you are, anyhow?” 

I had assumed this tone with full assurance that I 
was backed up by moral right, as well as by Enochs 
and Dick, and I now proposed to outdo Kentuck at 
his own game. We all looked it, whether we were tough 
or not. 

“Hold on, pardner, go slow. I hevn’t held ye up; but 
I’m likely ter do it!” he replied, adding some profanity. 

“If you are going to do that or anything else, it’s 
your move. Come, play up, boys, this old scarecrow 
is the man who says he can scare the livers out of a 
wagon load of emigrants, any time. We're emigrants !” 

“What do you want to do with him!” exclaimed 
Enochs, as he got out of the wagon with a little more 
indifference than I expected. “He wants raw dog— 
an’ I’m blessed if we don’t feed him some!” Dick was 
also getting down, while three or four magazine guns 
of the latest models had somehow got around to the 
side of the wagon within reach. Kentuck had a belt 
on with a long knife in it, while at the side of his door- 
way stood his long muzzle-loading rifle, that was doubt- 
less very certain for a single shot. With just a little 
hesitation he weakened ingloriously, however. 

“I never said it, boys—er, if I did, I was drinkin’; ye 
welcome to this ranch. Do yer want hay? Hoor——” 

“Come here, Kentuck, an’ take a drink,” replied 
Enochs. “Cqnfound it, man, we’re tenderfeet and you 
had us skeered 3ut it’s all right. These boys are a 
little careless. Come and take a drink.” 

The second invitation was superfluous. At the first 
appearance of a bottle Kentuck got under way to it, and 
I do not think I ever saw a man show as much un- 
mistakable satisfaction as he did as he grasped it, laid 
his head back and drank from the gurgling contents. 
After having taken about a pint he let go to observe, 
“Hooray fer Old Kaintucky!” and added: “Here’s tu, 
agin, fellers,” and he repeated the operation with more 
satisfaction than ever. If our whisky was not first- 
class, it was certainly high-proof, and Kentuck praised 
it effusively. It tasted of old Kentucky. 

He was now hospitality personified, and he urged us 
to camp, make his house our quarters and help our- 
selves. We liked the open air too well, however, and 
told him how we had missed our road. He gave s 
explicit directions, which afterward proved correct, for 
we found our turning off place without trouble. It was 
up the course of a little creek, where all signs of the 
road were covered with gravel and sand, which ac- 
counted for our failure to see it in the first place. 

As we were about to set out, Kentuck brought out a 
venison ham, from some cranny about his house, and 
firmly insisted upon our taking it along. It was as 
fat as mutton, but we did not want to take it from the 
old chap. 

“Yer got ter take it,” he insisted. “Ef yer don't 
wanter eat it yourselves, giv’ it ter the b’ar. When thet 
b'ar gits growth he’s gwine ter be considerable,” |: : 
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. We finally accepted the venison after he told us it 
warn’t a truble fer him ter git all ther meat he 
wanted.” We left him in exchange a bottle that had 
a nectar in it which, to his notion, was richer. than 
gold, for it reminded him of old Kentucky.” ~ . 

The old man was not such a wicked customer after 
all—not when he perceived that it wouldn’t pay... 
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The Quails of the United States. 


BY SYLVESTER D. JUDD, ASSISTANT, BIOLOGICAL SURVEY. 
(Continued from page 812.) 


Focd Habits of Botwhite. 


Both field and laboratory investigations of the food 
habits of the bobwhite have ‘been conducted by the 
Biological Survey. The field work was confined chiefly 
to Maryland and Virginia, and, although it represents 
in. some degree every month in ‘the year, has been 
limited mainly to the breeding and the-hunting seasons. 
The laboratory work to determine the different kinds 
of food and their proportions has included examina- 
tion of the contents of crops and gizzards ffom 918 
birds.- This material was collected from twenty-one 
States, Canada, the District’ of Columbia, andMexico, 
but a from New York, Maryland, Virginia, 
Florida, Illinois, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, and 
Texas. -Stomachs were obtained each month of the 
year, but unfortunately few were collected in the breed- 
ing season. Laboratory work included also feeding 
experiments with three pairs of captive bobwhites ob- 
tained from Kansas. - 

The bird’s digestive organs are well adapted to the 
character of its diet. The stomach, or gizzard, as. it is 
commonly called, is provided with powerful muscles 
for grinding seeds on which the bird largely subsists. 
The crop, a sac-like enlargement of the cesophagus, is 
a mere membranous receptacle for first receiving the 
food, and is without muscles. Its capacity ‘is’ usually. 
from four to six times that of the stomach. 

The bobwhite is insectivorous as well as graminivor- 
ous. It is, in fact, one of our most nearly omnivorous 
species. In addition to seeds, fruit, leaves, buds, tubers, 
and ‘insects, it has been known to eat spiders, myrfia- 
pods, crustaceans, mollusks, and even batrachians. The 
food for the year as a whole, calculated by volume and 
determined by analysis of the contents of 918 stomachs, 
consisted of vegetable matter, 83.59 per cent., and ani- 
mal matter, 16.41 per cent. In addition, there was 
mineral matter varying in amount from 1 to 5 per cent. 
of the gross contents of the stomachs, and in excep- 
tional cases rising to 3 per cent. This usually consisted 
of sand, with coarser bits of quartz 2 to 7 mm. in 
diameter, which were taken to pulverize the food and 
thus render it easier- of assimilation. 

The vegetable part ofthe food consisted of grain, 
17.38 per cent.; various seeds, chiefly weeds, 52.83 per 
cent., and miscellaneous vegetable matter, 3.18 per cent. 
The animal matter in the food was distributed as fol- 
lows: beetles, 6.92 per cent.; grasshoppers, 3.17 per 
cent.; bugs, 2.77 per cent.; caterpillars, 0.95 per cent.: 
miscellaneous insects, 0.70 per cent,; and other in- 
vertebrates, largely spiders, 1.36 per cent. 

The insect food of bobwhite, in comparison with that 
of other birds, is interesting. It includes fewer cater- 
pillars, ants and other hymenoptera, but more bugs; 
and, singularly enough in a terrestrial feeder, nearly 
twice as large a proportion of beetles as of grass- 
hoppers. The meadow lark, per contra, another ter- 
restrial feeder, takes 29 per cent. of grasshoppers a 
only 18 per cent. of beetles. 

The food of the bobwhite for the year is noteworthy 
in several respects. Its character varies with the sea- 
son. From October to March it consists almost ex- 
clusively of vegetable matter—for February and March 
99.8 per cent. of vegetable food appearing in analysis— 
while in late spring and in summer it is made up largel 
of insects, August showing 44.1 per cent. of insect food. 
The grain taken, as a rule, is derived neither from 
newly sown fields nor from standing crops, but is 
gleaned from stubble fields after harvest. Grain forms 
a less prominent part of the food than the seeds of 
weeds, which are the most important element of all 
and make up one-half of the food for the year. The 
most distinctive feature of this, as a whole, is the 
large proportion—15.52 per cent.—of leguminous seeds, 
a food seldom eaten by the various species of sparrows 
or other terrestrial feeders. A small fraction of this 


seed comes from cultivated plants, especially the cow- - 


pea; the rest is derived from wild plants, most of them 
classed as weeds. Leguminous seeds appear to be 
most largely consumed during December, when they 
form 25 per cent. of the food. The 15.05 per cent. of 
insect food, although a comparatively small part of the 
total, is of extreme importance, since it contains many 
pests that are generally avoided by non-gallinaceous 
birds. Noteworthy among these are the potato beetle, 
twelve-spotted cucumber beetle, striped cucumber beetle, 
squash ladybird beetle, various cut-worms, the tobacco 
worm, cotton worm, cotton bollworm, the clover weevil, 
imbricated snout beetle, May beetle, click beetle, the 
red-legged grasshopper, Rocky Mountain locust, and 
cinch bug. 

It should be observed that in the search for these 
pests and for weed seeds the bobwhite,. unlike many 
birds of the woodland, hedgerow, and orchard, extends 
its foraging to the center of the largest fields, thus pro- 
tecting the growing crops. 


Grain as Food. 


Vegetable matter has long been known to be an 
important element of the food of the bobwhite; indeed, 
many people suppose that it constitutes the entire food 
of the bird. The impression that the bobwhite eats 
little else than grain has prevailed even among many 
sportsmen who have bagged most of their game in 
the stubble field. The present analysis, however, dis- 
closes that grain forms scarcely more than one-sixth 
of the food. Laboratory study shows that it is eaten 
in every month of the year, the maximum, 46 per cent. 
of the food for the month, having been taken in March, 
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In the specimens examined corn amounts to 11 
cent. of the total food for the year, while all other 
kinds collectively amount to only 5.42 per cent. Wh ; 
(4.17 per cent.) is next to corn in importance ro 
experiments with captive birds failed to show marked 
preference for either corn or wheat, the disproportj 
between the two above noted is probably due to the ae 
that more corn than wheat is grown in the commen 
where our birds were obtained. The remaining cereal 
food (1.25 per cent. of the total) is miscellaneous grain 
including Kafir corn, sorghum, millet, buckwheat’ 
barley, oats, and rye. : 
Grain-eating birds are likely to do much harm to 
crops. They may pull up sprouting grain, plunder the 
standing crop when it is in the milk, or forage 


3 amo 
the sheaves at harvest time. The bobwhite, home 
is a notable exception. The period of germination is 


the time when grain is liable to serious injury by birds 
But not a single sprouting kernel was found in the 
crops and stomachs of quail examined. Field , bserva- 
tions, during the years 1899 and 1900, at Marsha] Hall 
gave similar evidence. While crows injured sproutin 
corn so seriously during May that several extensine 
replantings were necessary, bobwhites, unusually abund- 
ant in the vicinity at the same time, were never seen 
to disturb the germinating grain. During November 
1899, sprouting wheat was saved from crow blackbirds 
only by diligent use of the shotgun; but both then 
and in other seasons the bobwhite was rarely observed 
in winter-wheat fields and never was seen to molest 
the crop. Sprouting oats apparently were not molested 
though extended observations were not made. No data 
are available for rye and millet, but in newly sown 
buckwheat fields in Essex county, N. J., which the 
writer saw ravaged by doves, there was no sign of 
injury by the bobwhites. Publications on economic 
ornithology and reports received by the Biological 
Survey add testimony of like character. It may safely 
be stated, therefore, that so far as at present known the 
bobwhite does no appreciable harm to sprouting grain, 

In order to learn to what extent the species injures 
ripening grain, observations were made for several 
years at Marshall Hall. Unlike the crow and several 
kinds of blackbirds, the bobwhite did no damage there 
to corn in the milk, nor did it injure ripening wheat 
and oats. Flocks of English sparrows, however, might 
be seen feeding on wheat in the milk, and not un- 
commonly a score of goldfinches swayed on the panicles 
of ripening oats. A hen bobwhite shot in a field of ripe 
wheat, Jufe 18, 1903, had much of the grain in its 
crop, though whether obtained from standing heads or 
from fallen kernels did not appear. As the bobwhite 
usually feeds on the ground, and as it was never seen 
feeding from the stalk at Marshall Hall, it appears prob- 
able that it seeks only the fallen grain. At wheat 
harvest it follows the binder, and at Marshall Hall-was 
often seen in the harvest field picking up scattered 
wheat. It was not observed there on the shocks, ap- 
pearing to find an abundance of waste kernels. At 
corn harvest also bobwhite takes its share from ex- 
posed ears; but the bird is not able to shuck corn, as 
do the crow and wild goose. Several crops of ripe 
oats at Marshall Hall were watched during harvest 
time and furnished no evidence against the bobwhite. 
No report of injury by it elsewhere at harvest time has 
come to the Biological Survey, though damage may be 
done where peculiar local conditions conjoin with an 
overabundance of birds. 

The bobwhite, however, is a persistent stubble feeder. 
As Mr. Sandys puts it, “He is the, gleaner who never 
reaps, who guards the growing crops, who glories over 
a bounteous yield, yet is content to watch and wait for 
those lost grains which fall to him by right.” Where 
fields of wheat stubble support a rank growth of rag- 
weed the sportsman is most likely to find a feeding 
covey. At Marshall Hall, during September, October 
and November, such fields are the favorite haunts of 
the birds. On this farm corn has a greater acreage than 
wheat, but the birds are much less often found in corn 
stubble; and, as stomach examinations show, they eat 
much less corn than wheat. Since experiments with 
captive birds showed no preference for wheat, food 
other than grain may have kept them on the wheat 
stubble. Along the Roanoke in Virginia, where wheat 
is not growrt; bobwhites feed in corn fields. 

On the Western prairies, where cornstalks leit stand- 
ing in the fields afford good cover, the birds are more 
often found in cornfields. Six birds collected from 
such fields in November, 1891, at Badger, Neb., con- 
tained 181 whole kernels of corn; the smallest number 
in a crop was 20 and the largest 48. ; : 

It is not unusual to find from 100 to 200 grains Ol 
wheat in a crop. A bobwhite shot at West Appo- 
mattox, Va., in December, 1902, had its crop distended 
almost to bursting with 508 grains of wheat. This 
habit of gleaning waste grain after harvest is b neficial 
to the farm, for volunteer grain is not desirable, ¢s- 
pecially where certain insect pests or parasitic lungl 
are to be combated. As the scattered kernels are 
often too far afield to be gathered by domestic poultry, 
the services of the bobwhite in this respect are especially 
useful. ; 

The bobwhite sometimes eats the seeds of certain 
cultivated leguminous plants. Both the black-eye 
and the clay cowpeas (Vigna sinensis) have been found 
in stomachs, and one contained thirty-five peas ol the 
latter variety. In Westmoreland and Mecklenburg 
counties, Va., cowpea patches are favorite resorts lor 
the birds in November and December. Garden peas 
were found in crops collected by Mr. Walter Hoxie 
at Frogmore, S. C. In rare instances the bobwhite 
picks up clover seeds, and it has been known to cat 4 
lima bean. It may take also Kafir corn and sorghum, 
and it has a decided liking for millet. (Chatochloe 
italica), a taste particularly noticeable in birds 0 
Kansas, Nebraska and South Dakota. A cr: ° 
Onaga, Kans., contained 1,000 millet seeds. No signth- 

i d the birds 
cant damage to millet has been reported and | 
may secure most of this food from stubble fields 


Weed Seeds as Food. 
Weeds appropriate the space, light, water, and food 
of plants that directly or indirectly support ae 
million weeds may spring up on a single acre, an ‘ 
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single plant of one of these species may mature 100,000 
seeds in a season. This process, if unchecked, may 
produce in the spring of the third year 10,000,000,000 
weeds. The problem of weed destruction is perennial 
in every land; indeed, soil culture may be called a never 
ceasing War against weeds. Of the birds that aid the 
farmer in this struggle the bobwhite, the native spar- 
rows, and the mourning dove are the most efficient. 
They attack weeds at that vital stage—the seed period 
—hence their work, especially against the annuals which 
depend on seeds for perpetuation, is of enormous prac- 
tical value. 

The bobwhite is pre-eminently a seed eater, 52.83 
per cent. of its food for the year consisting of seeds. 
The bulk of these are the seeds of plants belonging to 
the general category of weeds. Many of them are in- 
jurious plants with which the farmer is constantly at 
striie; others are less noxious and some are seldom, if 
ever, troublesome. Sixty-odd species are known to be 
eater), and thorough observations would probably raise 
the number to a hundred or more. The food of no 
other bird with which the writer is acquainted is so 
yvariod. At Marshall Hall and in Mecklenburg and 
Westmoreland counties, Va., a somewhat detailed study 
was made of the weed seed eaten by the bird. At 
Mar-hall Hall fields of wheat stubble grown up to 
ragwced were favorite feeding grounds. Among others 
foun there were buttonweed. seeds, each like a minia- 
ture horsehoof, complete even to the frog; twenty or 
thirty of these were sometimes contained in a single 
ston ich. A number of birds shot on wheat stubble 
had caten largely of bastard pennyroyal seeds, which 
are rough and resemble blackberry seeds. Goldfinches 
and «ther seed eaters also find these palatable. Along 


ditcl es the abundant grasses—witch grass and spread- 
ing panicuni—provide the birds with shade in summer 
and a continuous harvest through the winter. The 
grain, inclosed in a cylindrical sheath which opens at 
the top, is rattled out, a few kernels at a time, by the 
strong fall and winter winds. Along the same ditches, 


especially in damper places among trees and bushes, 
ano! er plant, the jewel weed, flourishes. Its ripened 
secds, hurled from the opening pods by elastic coiled 


spri) g-like valves, are eaten in large numbers by the 
bob. hite. The jewel-weed cotyledons are inclosed in 
a plain seed coat; but the cotyledons themselves are 


of a delicate robin’s-egg blue, rounded and colored like 
tiny turquoises. icf 
Several weeds injurious to truck crops are useful to 


the bobwhite. In a field where crab grass as a thick 
mat had overrun a patch of yams a covey spent much 
time gathering the seeds. In another place where 
lam!s-quarters was six feet high and pigweed still 
higher, a flock of busy weeders could almost always be 
flushed at certain hours. Patches of green foxtail 
grass often attracted a covey for an evening feed. In 
the northern part of the United States this plant grows 
rank, and in many sections furnishes the bird its main 


food for September and October. Near a stream in 
a truck flat was a forest of giant ragweed from 8 to 
10 jvct high and here bobwhites were frequently seen 
picking up seattered seeds. Their favorite weed seed; 
however, is the common, or smaller, ragweed. At 
Marshall Hall this weed springs up, not only on truck 
land. but most luxuriantly in wheat stubble after harvest, 
cover ng the field with a rank growth 3 feet high. When 


abundant, its seeds are eaten in the fall more than 
those of any other plant, supplying a little over 16 per 
cent of the total food during October, November, and 
January. The fruits beset with a crowning circle of 
spines are taken into the crop whole. In the stomach 


the brown oval seeds are freed from the spiny outer 


coat, crushed by the powerful muscular action, and 
made to yield their rich meat to the digestive juices. 

In Mecklenburg county, Va., during the last week of 
December, 1902, a covey of a dozen bobwhites resorted 
to a cornfield to feed on the shining black seeds of 
smartweed, often a troublesome plant on low ground. 
In Westmoreland county, November, 1901, bobwhites 
fed freely on seeds of climbing false buckwheat; which 
festooned all the shrubbery along streams and afforded 
the birds admirable cover as well as food. The seeds 
of knot grass, a species related to the smartweeds and 


false buckwheat, also contribute to the food of the 
bobwhite. 


The fondness of bobwhites for leguminous seeds has 
already been mentioned. On the edge of woodlands, 
along hedgerows, and to some extent in open ground, 
they consume large quantities of seeds of tick-trefoil, 
Japan clover, and bush clover, and their crops have 
been found distended with these seeds. They also find 
the partridge pea massed in great patches at Marshall 
Hall and in some places in Virginia, but it appears to 
be of less importance to them. A‘few stomachs con- 
tained as many as 100 of these seeds. In several sec- 
tions the butterfly pea was eaten in about the same 
proportion as the partridge pea. The hog peanut, like 
the butterfly pea, a trailing plant bearing a small gray- 
ish-brown bean, furnished several times as much food 
as the partridge pea and butterfly pea combined. Of 
these seeds 600 are sometimes eaten at a meal. South- 
ern birds relish the Florida coffee seeds and lupine 
seeds.. Seeds from locust pods are also frequently 
eaten by the bobwhite. 


In the northern part of its range the bobwhite has 
been reported as teeding on seeds of the. ill-scented 
skunk cabbage. Four of eight birds shot in October, 
1902, at Wilmington, Mass., by Edward A. Preble, of 
the Biological Survey, had eaten them. These seeds 
are somewhat flattened and subspherical, and average 
about three-eighths of an inch in diameter. Two crops 
were filled with them, one containing ten of these great 
seeds. This plant, abundant in northern swamps, may 
furnish food for birds in game preserves. 

Seeds of different species of violets are often eaten. 
In some cases the three-valved seed pods, each valve 
containing a dozen or more seeds, had been swallowed 
entire. Seeds make up 50.36 per cent. of the bobwhite’s 
food, and a quantitative study of it shows that the grass 
family contributes 9.46 per cent.; leguminous plants, 
15.52 per cent.; smartweed and other polygonums, 4.41 
per cent.; ragweed, 7.28 per cent.; and miscellaneous 
weeds, 13.69 per cent. The number of seeds eaten at 
a meal may suggest the value of the bird as a weed 
destroyer. As many as 200 to 300 Ssix..:*weed seeds, 
500 seeds of red sorrel, and 700 seeds of three-seeded 
mercury h ve been taken at a meal. Crops and 
stomachs crammed with nothing but ragweed seeds 
are often found. A bird shot Nov. 6, 1902, at Marshall 
Hall, had eaten 1,000 ragweed akenes; another killed 
there the previous November had eaten as many seeds 
of crab grass. Birds shot in Mecklenburg county, Va., 
contained about 2,000 leguminous seeds, mainly tick- 
trefoil, and various kinds of bush clover. A bird shot 
in October, 1902, at Pine Brook, N. J., had eaten 5,000 
seeds of green foxtail grass, and one killed on Christ- 
mas day, 1901, at Kinsale, Va., had taken about 10,000 
pigweed seeds. 

Mast, including acorns of the swamp oak (Quercus 
palustris), the white oak. (Q. alba), beechnuts, the blue 
beech (Carpinus caroliniana), and the chestnut, amounts 
to 2.47 per cent. of the food of the year. 

In the pine lands of Florida the bobwhite freely eats 


Criticises Minnesota. 


I}\-TIMorE, Md.—Editor Forest and Stream: This sea- 
| became interested in the Minnesota game laws, as a 
tor‘ener to Minnesota, but as a shooter who wished to 
within the borders of that sovereignty, and who 
ready to pay the full admission fee—called game 
] -for the misdemeanor of being a non-resident, al- 
though the non-residents, citizens of the United States, 
eI the beatitudes flowing from Article IV., Section 2, 
of Constitution of the United States, which squints 
( ye wisely and declares: “The citizens of each State 
’e entitled to all privileges and immunities of citi- 
za n the several States.” 
it what is the Constitution among friends?” a great 
nee upon a time asked. He hadn’t read the game 


ihe foregoing is not the real issue, therefore the 
x reader will please see that it is stricken from his 
for we have matters of importance to tackle. i. e., 
ime laws of the foreign and sovereign State of 
Minnesota. Section 28, of the Minnesota Act of 1905, 
i ling to the Ganie Laws in Brief, reads as follows 
concerning dogs: “Shooting with Dogs—* * * The 
t r running of either pointer or setter dogs in fields or 
lands frequented by or in which game birds may 
ind during the month of August, or at any time 
the open season for killing game birds, and the 
K g or maintaining of any dog at or about any hunt- 
amp or lumber camp used by hunters, situated in any 
ty frequented by deer, moose or caribou is hereby 
Pr ‘hited and made unlawful.” 
sub-head of this section is to be viewed amiably, 
ise of its sociability. “Shooting with dogs” signifies 
1° the dog was shooting, too. The sportsman-like 
Pit-e is shooting over dogs, a sportsman shoots with 
hi ‘mpanions, but over his dogs. Nevertheless, when 
4 icreigner from Baltimore shoots in the sovereign State 


the seeds of the long-leaf pine (Pinus palustris). Of the 
thirty-nine birds from Walton county (November, 
December, and January, 1902 and 1903), twenty-one had 
their crops and stomachs mainly filled with this nutri- 
tious food. They had usually clipped off the wings of 
the samaras close to the large seeds. Several crops 
were full of germinating pine seeds, some of the embryos 
having cotyledons two inches long. In the region about 
Washington the seeds of the scrub pine (Pinus virgini- 
ana) also are eaten to a small extent. The fact that these 
seeds are a good winter food should be remembered by 
holders of game preserves. Observations show that 
the key seeds of the maple also are eaten, though much 
less extensively. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


The Wild Pigeons, 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 28—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The query of Guatemala in your issue of Oct. 21 regard- 
ing the disappearance of the pigeons and the statement 
that “when a boy I lived in North Carolina, and in the 
year 1869-70 millions of these birds used to pass south; 
and I cannot remember ever seeing these birds on return 
north; did they take another route?” is of interest in that 
it confirms a dim recollection of my own, and one I have 
tried to verify lately, and with some success, viz., that we, 
whose point of view was in the Mississippi valley, saw 
these birds invariably in the spring and -passing from 
south to north (I refer to the general flight), and I do 
not recall ever having seen them south-bound. 

In my opinion, they did take widely different routes 
and made an oblong: or triangular flight, passing due 
north to their breeding grounds in the spring, then by 
easy stages, as the young became stronger, to tle east; 
and with the approach of fall made one grand flight back 
to the Gulf States for the winter. 

That these birds were pilated, as are wild geese and 
many other migratory birds, I am convinced; and if ever 
the leaders were blown out of their course and into the 
Gulf or the Atlantic, there they surely perished, for where 
they were led there went the flight. 

Granting that every published authority is to the con- 
trary, also conceding that, say, 500 millions or more, were 
netted and shot up to the time of the disappearance of 
the birds, I venture to say that seventy-five per cent. of 
the vast flock of these beautiful birds perished in some 
way other than by man’s slaughter, and suddenly. 

Had disease killed them at their breeding grounds, or 
where they passed the winter, we would have known it 
long ago. 

Blown into the sea they would have been devoured by 
fish in schools as vast in number as the birds themselves, 
every trace of them extinguished. 

Personally, I would like to see this subject threshed 
out in a discussion similar to the Kipling “Red Gods” 
and “raw right-angled log jams,” etc. 

Perhaps some of us may end up with the “rare left- 
handed jim jams,” but what’s the odds; therefore, I 
affirm “the pigeon died a-tryin’ to swim.” 

W. D. Kenyon. 


The Linnaean Society of New York. 


A REGULAR meeting of the Society will be held at the 
American Museum of Natural History, Seventy-seventh 
street and Eighth avenue, on Tuesday evening, Nov. 28, 
at 8:15 o'clock. Mr. William Lovell Finley, of Portland, 
Oreg., will lecture before the Society on “Western Bird 
Life,” illustrated with stereopticon views. Special postal 
card notice later. C. G, Assorr. 


of Minnesota, having paid his license to shoot according 
to law, he must shoot with his dogs. If he shoots over 
them he violates the majesty of the sovereignty. 

But note that the law, wise reader, specifies “pointer or 
setter dogs” in respect to the use or running of them, as 
quoted above. 

Now, my dogs were droppers, therefore did not come 
under the law, in section 28, which reads: “Any dog 
or dogs used in violation of any of the provisions of this 
section is hereby declared to be and is a public nuisance, 
and it shall be lawful for any person to kill any dog or 
dogs so being used.” 

My dogs, being droppers, that is to say, a cross breed 
between a setter and a pointer, were neither the one nor 
the other, therefore they did not come under the provi- 
sions of the act. Notwithstanding all that, a grass-fed 
native of Minnesota assured me that under the law, as 
administered in his State, the judge would consider that 
I had violated the law twice in the body of each dog, and 
that I would be fined twice accordingly, once for the 
pointer half, once for the setter half. I called his atten- 
tion to the law which carefully states “pointer or setter,” 
therefore if I had both pointer and setter I was not vio- 
lating the alternative law at all. If the legal Solons had 
contemplated both, the law would have read, but does not 
read, “pointer or setter, or both.” He then unfolded a 
pastoral grin, and declared that the judges read the law 
and interpreted it according to time-honored custom in 
Minnesota. Now, I contend that a judge has no right to 
read into the law such personal vagaries as may please 
him, and which may force a conviction. I maintain that 
my dogs, being cross-bred, are exempt from the statute. 
If the sovereign people of Minnesota could determine 
which half of my dog was pointer and which half setter, 
they might kill one half, but not the other; for the law is 
alternative, because of the “or,” i. e., pointer or setter. 

The wise legal lights of the Minnésota Legislature are 
respectfully referred to the Scotch precedent in a similar 





case. Two Scotch boys were presented with a collie 
puppy, each owning half of it. Said young Sandy to his 
partner, “Which half will you take?” 

“T’ll take the head half,’ was the reply. 

; “Well,” said Sandy, “you'll have to feed your own 
alf.’ 

With this legal wisdom for guidance, I maintain that, 
unless the bench of Minnesota could have differentiated 
the setter from the pointer in my droppers, my dogs were 
entirely outside the pale of the law. 

Again, on a point of grammar, I quote the following 
from section 28: “Any dog or dogs * * * is hereby 
declared to be,” etc. Mr. Editor, please explain the “is” 
in its grammatical relations. I am sure that the Legisla- 
ture of Minnesota would do well to consult with Game 
Commissioner Fullerton before it again sets out to tinker 


at law-making, for I am sure he will advise them wisely - 


concerning droppers, setter or pointer (or both) dogs, 
and is as a singular verb referring to a plural subject, 
and also that hounds and cur dogs of all degrees are quite 
as destructive if permitted to self-hunt as “is” dogs shoot- 
ing with any person. Also he should advise them that 
anyone, taking dogs into the garden or the orchard in the 
close season is liable to the penalty, because they are 
“wpon lands frequented by or in which game birds may 
be found during the month of August.” As a native free 
citizen of the foreign State of Maryland, I may sign 
myself, NATIVE FoREIGNER. 


Trapper Killed in His Bear Trap. 
Ocpenspurc, N. Y., Nov. 1—A trapper named 
Lacocque, of Wolfestown, was accidentally caught and 
killed in one of his own traps, a deadfall for bears. It 
is supposed that in changing the bait he set off the trap, 
which fell on him with such force as to break his neck. 


He had been away from home several days before his 
body ‘was found, 
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Waterloo Camp. 


“You asked me how this place came to be called 
Waterloo Camp,” said the game warden, when we had 
eaten our supper and lighted our pipes. “You must 
have heard of Tommy Keen, he was the best moose 
hunter in the five counties, and I honestly believe that 
he neyer set a snare or dogged a moose for twent 
years before he died. How many snares he destroyed, 
and how many moose-dogs he poisoned none but him- 
self knew. He used to look on the moose as his own 
property, and a nice thing he made out of them from 
one year’s end to another. If you wanted a trip in 
the woods with Tommy Keen, you had to book it in 
April at the latest. He was always engaged from the 
first of the season until the end of November, or the 
middle of December. After that he used to go in and 
kill his winter’s meat, and if any one wanted meat aiter 
he had filled his own house up, he would go along and 
help get it for them. I don’t say he never outshot his 
limit, but when he did so, it was always for some one 
else; the meat was never peddled around, nor did it go 
to his housé. His son, Malcolm, over to Keensville, 
about six miles from where we are now, has his ‘death 
register,’ as the old man called it. It’s got the measure- 
ments of over sixty bull moose, and the photographs of 
twenty-five or thirty, with the certificates of the men 
who shot them to Tommy’s calling. The rifles and 
guns that man had given him would stock a small-sized 
armory, and the house is almost furnished with the 

resents the army officers and rich Americans gave 
Mrs. Keen. They used to get all the best sporting 
papers free gratis for nothing, and every dog he had 
round the place was a thoroughbred, and a free present 
to boot, He had a pretty decent education, and be- 
fore he’d take a stranger into the woods, he would 
have an understanding in writing as to the smallest 
time he was engaged for, and how the stranger was to 
obey orders. 

“Tommy used to start ‘work’ in April, taking trout- 
ing parties out. When trouting was over, he would go 
cook and guide for Americans, who just wanted to go 
to the woods and ‘laze around.’ Then he went in calling 
and still-hunting, got his own meat in December, and 
from that out, he hunted foxes and cats. He never set 
traps, except dead-falls for bears, and he never used 
poison; he used to say the game and fur was worth 
more to him alive than any other way, and he was 
right there. Why, I’ve known a rich American go in 
with him, and pay $20 for a flashlight shot at a beaver 
at work, and he got a splendid photograph, it came out 
in one of the magazines. There was one thing none 
of us could understand. Tommy always seemed to get 
his moose just at the last minute—that is, if the weather 
was at all decent. Several times he kept strangers over 
for two or three days when they got nothing in the 
time they had hired him for, and then he almost always 
got them some sort of game—moose, bear or caribou. 
Every now and then he’d run foul of some crowd he 
couldn’t pull with, and he made short work of them. 
I remember him telling a rich Englishman that he 
hired to go into the woods with a man, and not with a 
jackass, and he wanted neither his money nor his 
company. The fellow would have lost himself in a 
good-sized orchard, and he presumed to try to teach 
Tommy Keen how to hunt moose. 

“There was an old Judge Richardson, from Phila- 
delphia, who used to come here year after year and 
pay his license to hunt. He wasn’t at all particular as 
to how much game he got, but Tommy always saw 
that he got something. He just loved the woods, and 
took his three weeks with Tommy every year. Last 
time he was down here, he got a fine bear, and when 
he went home, he sent Tommy’s boy, Malcolm, a book 
called ‘Tracks and Traces.’ It is about the best thing 
of its kind I ever read. Tommy took charge of the 
book, and he used to carry it into the woods with him 
and read it in his spare time. The author’s name wasn’t 
signed to it, he wrote under the name of ‘Cinchona.’ 
I fear the author didn’t make much out of his book, for 
we people can’t afford to pay $3 for such a book, and 
city men don’t understand that kind of thing. 

“Next year the Judge couldn’t come down—his wife 
died, and he wrote to Tommy and asked him to take 
a friend of his instead. The friend was to bring down 
a couple of young fellows the Judge had invited to join 
him. One of them had just graduated from Harvard, 
the other was just through at West Point. Tommy 
wired back for him to send them along, and in the 
course of a week, they turned up at my place to buy 
their licenses. The boys were gentlemanly young fel- 
lows. The man who came with them was about thirty- 
five of forty, I should judge. He was a quiet sort of 
chap, just medium size, and he looked as if he could 
take his share in*a portage or a tramp with any man. 
The shoulders of his hunting coat were worn, and so 
was the inside of his right sleeve, where the gun had 
rubbed the corduroy, and he carried a rifle that looked 
as if it had seen service, though it was as clean as a 
new one. They wanted me to drive them over to 
Keensville, and I did so. We had supper at Tommy’s, 
and he showed them the ‘death register,’ with the 
names and addresses of all the different people signed 
on it. While we were looking over the book, we 
heard oxbells, and Tommy’s boy came up to the house 
with a bark canoe on a wooden-shod sled, drawn by a 
single ox—the kind of rig we call a ‘dagon.’ 

““If you gentlemen had the moose meat that ox has 
hauled out of the woods,’ said Tommy, ‘you could keep 
the Philadelphia market going for a week at. least. 
I’ve been working him for five years, and between the 
game visitors have killed, and what I’ve killed myself. 
he’s averaged six carcases a year, besides bear meat an 
caribou.’ 

“After supper Tommy asked the men how many days 
they could stay in the woods, and the elder one said 
that they would like to leave for home in a fortnight’s 
time. After some talk, he said that they could stay 
for three weeks, if it was necessary. The next morn- 
ing was a fine one. I helped them over. to the First 
Lake, and wished them good luck. Tommy never 
carried a rifle with him on one of these trips, only a 
.22 target pistol in a holster—and a dandy little weapon 
she was. They made their camp about four in the after- 





noon. It came on to rain next morning, and it rained 
and blew for three solid days. Of course all the crowd 
could do was to stay in camp and cuss the weather. 
The morning of the fourth day it was fine; but the wind 
was still high. Tommy said it was no use to call, but 
as the rain had washed out all the old tracks, he would 
circle round until noon and see if he could find any 
fresh sign. About two in the ‘afternoon he came back 
with some partridges: he had shot with his pistol, and 
he told the crowd that there were two bulls not more 
than a mile away, but they were both mated, and that a 
hittle further on he saw the track of a small bull, not 
more than two years old. Had it been later in the 
season he might have tried to call one of the mated 
bulls. up, but everyone knows that it is almost impos- 
sible to call a newly mated bull away from his cow. 
They left the camp and went to a small shack about 
four miles off, crossing two tracks on the way, both of 
them of big lone bulls. In the morning they called 
and got an answer, but the bull wouldn’t come up. 
They moved over to another camp, and tried in the 
evening. The bull was coming through the bushes to 
beat four of a kind, but by the time he came within 
shot, it was too dark to see him. They called again 
next morning, but they got no answer, he had worked 
round to leeward of them, and got their scent. Early 
in the day it began to blow like fury, and Tommy went 
off to look for fresh signs. He came back about sun- 
down with another man, a Dutchman called Lutz. 
He told the party that he had hired him for a dollar a 
day as cookee, so that he could put in more time hunt- 
ing round for signs instead of chopping wood and 
cooking. 

“They had very bad weather for the next four days, 
and Willis the elder man used to go rock-breaking— 
so he said—while Tommy cruised around after fresh 
signs. The young fellows just lazed around the camp. 
Lutz was afraid Willis would get lost at first, but he 
soon found that he could steer himself round all right. 
One thing Tommy was particular to bargain for when 
he took a crowd in, was that no one should fire a shot 
unless it was at the game they were after. Of course 
if the party were after moose, and happened on a bear 
or wildcat, it was all right to shoot; but there was no 
cracking off round after round at rocks in the lake, or 
wasting cartridges on loons and cranes. Of course, 
there was no objection to a .22 rifle for small game, but 
Tommy’s pistol was enough to supply the camp with 
partridges and rabbits, and they caught quite a few 
trout in the streams. 

“The evening of the fifteenth day they were out, 
Tommy came back to camp just at dark. Willis had 
been away all day, breaking rocks, and hadn’t come 
back. The young fellows were pretty sick of the trip. 
It had been nothing but wind and rain for a week; the 
leaves were too thick for still-hunting, and they had 
only heard two moose in the distance. Tommy had 
been going since six that morning, and he was pretty 
tired. He had a drink, and told Lutz to put up a day’s 
grub for the party as soon as he got the supper dishes 
washed. Just as supper was ready Willis came in. 
His rifle was as clean as it was the day he came in, he 
had never fired her once. They had supper and after 
it was over and the things washed up, Tommy told 
them that he had found two more bulls, a big one and 
a small one, and neither of them mated, not four miles 
from where they were. ‘Now,’ says he, ‘these bulls 
may take to traveling this evening, and be in the next 
county to-night, or by to-morrow morning, but. the 
chances are they won't. We can run over to Sickle 
Lake in good time to-morrow, camp in the old shanty 
there, and call until an hour after sundown. The moon 
goes down at ten to-night, tomorrow she sets at eleven, 
and we have the advantage of an hour more light, and 
a day’s fulling. If we get an answer, we can call again in 
the morning, and if you can stay a day or two longer, I 
can come back here, and Lutz and J can run up enough 
grub in two or three hours, to last us our stay at Sickle 
Lake. Lutz will stay here, while we go over, and see 
that no one steals anything.’ 

“The boys were beginning to get tired of lying in 
camp and shooting nothing. Willis said he was game for 
the tramp, and the boys said they would come too. Early 
in the morning they took their packs and rifles, and hit 
the trail. It wasn’t the best of walking, and the four 
miles was an uncommon long bit of road. After going 
for some time, they came on a logging road, leading 
to the camp, and in a miry place they found the fresh 
tracks of the big bull. Tracks, browsing, and dung were 
all as fresh as they could be. They gathered enough 
pine knots and dead wood to keep on a fire when they 
came in from calling, and just at sundown thew went 
down to Sickle Bog, about a mile from the shanty. 
Tommy posted them, and then he got up on a rock 
and began to call. He was a ‘slow’ caller; that is to 
say, he called about once, where most men call three 
times. Just as the moonlight was getting stronger than 
the daylight, they heard an answer. Tommy quit 
calling, and the moose kept coming in good shape. 
Sickle Bog is all covered with little spruce and hack- 
matack trees, and it’s a bad place to shoot by moon- 
light. The answeis came louder and louder; then an- 
other answer only much deeper came, then the boughs 
began to crack and snap, then all was still, except for 
one or two grunts the bigger moose let out of him. 
They lay there half the night, every now and then they 
could hear the old fellow give ‘wough—wough’ in the 
distance, 

“They went back to camp, and early next morning 
tried it again. They got no reply, however, and about 
8 o’clock, they went down to the place where they had 
heard the little bull last, and found his fresh tracks in 
the soft bog. Further on they came on the tracks of 
the old bull. He had come out on the edge of the bog 
and gone back into the woods; the little fellow had 
gone to the eastward. ‘Now,’ says Tommy, ‘the little 
fellow and the big one have rowed before, and the little 
one is scared to death of him. He’s put for the east- 
ward and the big one is round these parts still; he’s 
the one we want. I told Lutz to start for here at 
8 o'clock, with some more grub, unless he heard a lot 
of shots fired. one after another. That would mean 
that we had killed, and that he was to take the canoe 
and put for my place after the ox-sled and steer, He 





will happen along in about two hours’ time 
men can stay here, while I take a circle euedd ens oe 
a . mae of the pight’s work.’ % 

e went, and about an hour later Lutz i 
camp. Willis had gone dowti to the bog, aad fun 
Lutz came in, he returned. He and the young fellows 
talked for a while, then he turns to Lutz and says 
Leave that stuff and come along with us for a while: 
we want you down on the bog.’ First of all Lutz didn’t 
want to come, but Willis had a way with him he couldn't 
get over, and he promised to make it all right with 
ey if ae on a with a. 

“Lutz told me afteward that he never saw 0 
the trail like that man Willis. He went - ogg 
tracks of the little moose and began to follow them 
It was easy going on the bog, but when the track came 
on to hard ground it was different. Hard or soft the 
ground didn’t bother Willis very much. At last Lutz 
says to him, ‘The big bull must have scared this little 
fellow mighty bad, for he’s had an attack of diarrhcea’_ 
pointing to the ‘sign’ on the ground. They went about 
half a mile further—Willis keeping the track lik, a 
weasel after a rabbit—when he stoops down and picks 
up something off the ground. ‘Your moose get their 
clothes made in New York, I conclude,’ says he, and 
the two boys commenced to laugh. 

“They followed the tracks into a little bunch of fir 
trees, and white birches, some of the fir trees had been 
stripped of their rinds, and most of the birches had 
been barked. ‘This is the smartest little bull I ever 
came across,’ says Willis, ‘he wears pants made in 


New York; he has a boy to tend him, and he siceps- 


in a shack roofed with fir rinds—or else the boy does,’ 

“Another hundred yards took them into the road we 
came up this afternoon; it was just about as muddy 
then as it is now. The moose tracks ran right down 
it, and on the nigh side were the tracks of a small 
foot, and a little further on Willis picked up the yellow 
wrapper of a stick of candy. , 

““This moose wears trousers, gathers rinds, and 
birch bark, eats candy, smokes cigarettes’—picking up 
an old cigarette butt as he said so. ‘I wonder ii he 
drinks whisky?’ 

“They came round the turn by the big hemlock tree 
and saw the camp, or rather the old one that stood here 
at that time, right in front of them. Tommy Keen's 


sled was in the door-yard, and they could hear the 
‘ting, ting, ting, of an ox-bell from the little hove! we 
put the dunnage into to-night. ‘There’s your moose,’ 
says Willis. The boy and the explanation of this is 
inside the camp. The big moose track we saw on the 
edge of the bog was a genuine one, but it was two 
days old, and the moose who made it browsed down 
a dogwood just before we came out. No one ever kuew 
a bull to browse when he was answering a call, and 
there was another bull ahead of him. This has been a 
put-up game, and a ¢lever one, too, but I’m on to it. 


Let’s circle round and see if there is any more devyil- 
ment to be unravelled.’ 

“Lutz and the boys were some tired, they sat down. 
Willis forbid them going into the camp, and after an 
hour, he came back to them and said it was all right, 
they could go in. The first thing they saw was 
Malcolm Keen, dead done out, asleep in one of the 
bunks. There was a birch-bark call, and a wooden 
rattle on the table. The kid had undressed himseli and 
his pants were hanging on a nail. Willis took them 
down, and compared the button he had picked up, with 
those remaining on them. ‘An old pair some visitor 
has left with Tommy, and his wife has cut them over 
for the boy,’ says Willis. ‘Wake up you young scamp,’ 
says he, shaking the kid. The boy sat up and rubbed 
his eyes. 

“*Father told me you were going to be at the camp 
at Sickle Lake all day,’ says Malcolm. ‘Have you 
killed the big bull?’ 

“We have been hunting you all the morning,’ says 
Willis. ‘Do you know that last night you were within 
two hundred yards of our rifles, playing that fool game 
with that ox, and the call and rattle?’ 

“Crack went a pistol outside the camp, and in a 
minute or two Tommy walked in with a partridge still 
fluttering in his hand. No owl ever had rounder eyes 
than he had when he saw Willis, Lutz and the two 
young men there. Willis didn’t wait for him to open 
his mouth. 

“‘Mr. Keen,’ says he, ‘you lit on the wrong crowd 
this time, I began to suspect you the night you called 
up the first bull, and changed your call just as he was 
coming up. I followed you twice when you were cruls- 
ing round after sign, and I know where you have the 
bottle of rye whisky hidden under the maple stump, and 
if you deny it, I can take you there. Several days 
when you pretended to be cruising for us, you went 
home and worked on your place, and the furthest we 
have been from your door-yard is a short four miles, 
though you led us round the woods and over lakes and 
streams until any one who wasn’t an old hand would 
have believed himself twenty miles back. You take 
that boy and send him up to the muzzles of three rites, 


so you can swindle the party you’re guiding out ©! a 
few extra dollars, and then I suppose you intended to 
let us kill at the last moment, when you'd sucked the 


very last dollar out of us. You're an infernal scaip, 
and if you weren't an old man, I'd take a stick and 
give you a thrashing you’d remember as long as ) 
lived.’ 

“Tommy’s face grew whiter and whiter while he was 
talking, then he sat down on the deacon seat and com- 
menced to cry. It wasn’t sham crying either, the 
tears rolled down his cheeks, and he sobbed like a 
woman. j , 

“‘Thirty years I’ve been a guide in these woos, 
says he, ‘and never anything like this happened. Are 
you the devil himself, or are you only a witch, that you 
can track me, or my boy over open barrens, and 
through bushes for miles? I saw those young felluws 
were getting tired of bad weather, and I wanted ‘0 
encourage them along, so I told Malcolm to go ' 
Sickle Bog and work the moose racket last 1's 
I’ve met my Waterloo here, and I can’t but own up 
it. Come back to Sickle Lake camp with me to-miz 
and if we don’t get a good head before the moon gvcs 
down, [I'll give you men back the money you paid wut 
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for licenses, and pay your traveling expenses as well, I’m 
able to do it; I’ve got the money right here. 

“Willis kind of wilted when he saw the old fellow ¢ery- 
ing, ‘You asked me if I was the devil or a witch,’ says 
he. ‘I'm neither, but they used to say that I was the 
pest tracker in New Mexico and Texas, and the North- 
west mounted police must have thought the same thing, 
for when 1 was in the Northwest they never sent for an 
Indian if they could get me. By the same token I wrote 
the book I saw in your house called “Tracks and Traces, 
you've S oken about it several times. I’m thirty-seven 
years old, and twefity years of my life has been spent in 
that sort of work.’ 

“Well, to cut a long story short, the crowd weakened 
when they saw the old fellow felt so awful bad. They 
went back to the come at Sickle Lake, taking the ox and 
sled with them, and before 10 that night Tommy called 
up a noble bull, and they ‘downed’ him. Next morning 
they happened on a cow and bull together; they killed the 
pull and let the cow go. They were a pleased crowd 
when they came out of the woods. Tommy wanted to 
charge them nothing for the trip, but Willis said he in- 
sisted On paying, and they parted friends.” 

“Did Willis give the old man away after making 
friends with him ~ I asked. 

“No, sir; he never opened his mouth. The way the 
story came out was this: Two years after this the 
Dutchman, Lutz, who went cookee for Willis and his 
crowd, foregathered with another Dutchman, and they set 
up a line of moose-snares between Pot Lake and Kettle 
Lake. I was taking my walks abroad and I came on the 
line, the poles were all hung up, the pits dug, pans made 
and laid ready, and the fences set up. I waited until the 
seaso!) was nearly on, took Teddy Knight, the constable, 
with me and we ‘pinched’ Mr. Lutz and his friend the day 
we went in. They were trapped so badly that they con- 
cluded it would be best to pay their fines and not let the 
case come to trial. It cost them over $100, and they were 
mad as hornets about it. I told them that Tommy Keen 
wasn’? concerned in the matter, but they wouldn’t believe 
me. Two days after Lutz paid his fine he met Tommy in 
Peter Sinclair’s store, when there was a crowd in there. 
He started to tell the story on him, but Tommy cut in 
and said he could tell it far better himself. The boys 
told him to go ahead, and some of them told Lutz to shut 
his mouth until Tommy had told things his own way—he 
was always a popular character. Then Tommy told the 
story himself, and he told it so well that he had the whole 
crowd laughing, and by the time he was through the wind 
was ail out of Lutz’s sails. I call that camp Waterloo 
Camp.” said he, when he finished, the yarn. 

“Tommy died two years ago last March, he took pneu- 
monia in the woods when he was out sugaring. His son, 
Maleom, does considerable guiding, and he’s a fair 
caller, but he isn’t a patch on his old father. Say, if we 
are to be on Sickle Bog to-morrow morning at daylight 
we'd best turn in.” Epmunp F. L. JENNER. 


North Carolina Fields. 


Rateicu, N. C., Nov. 1.—The hunting season in nearly 
all of North Carolina opened to-day with extremely fine 
weather and a very good prospect for birds, by this. 
meaning partridges. These wintered well, and good 
broods were raised this year. There are some small 
birds, but most are very well grown indeed. Very 
large areas of land are planted in peas, the best food 
for the birds, and there is plenty of feeding for the 
winter. It seems from what can be gathered that there 
will be more sportsmen from the nerth in the State than 
usual. Most of these have been in the habit of going 
west of Raleigh after birds, while east of here there 
are really quite as many. Chatham county is an ex- 
cellent locality for partridges. 

Game warden John W. Upchurch, whose headquarters 
have been at Raleigh for the past two years has been 
assigned to special duty on Currituck Sound, where 
the most important work is to be done. He has a 
swift gasoline boat at his disposal for patrol purposes 
and will no doubt do thorough work. His work here- 
tofore has covered some forty or fifty counties. He 
tells me that the Audubon law has been very well ob- 
served and that it has steadily grown in popularity, 
this being, of course, a very strong point. 

The Sapphire Inn, up at Toxowavy is to be open all 
the winter and I hear that some large hunting parties 
will be there mainly out for big game, particularly bear 
and deer. The shooting seasons for both bear and 
deer has opened very well in the eastern part of the 
State, and there have been a number killed. Some 
very large bear have been shot there during the last 
part of October. In the canebrake and thick swamps 
known as pocosins, these bear are very numerous. The 
weather has been so warm until the past ten days that 
hunting was hot work, but now there have been good 
frosts and the weather is very agreeable for the pur- 
pose, in that rather heavy country, where, of course, 
there have to be guides for outsiders. 

Of other game than that referred to there seems to 
be a lot. The Audubon law has certainly multiplied 
the game of various kinds.. The season for squirrels did 
not open until to-day and these are becoming very 
numerous in some localities. There are very few deer 
in the thickly settled parts of the State. Hyde county 
is an excellent place for deer, and perhaps Craven and 
Jones counties come next. There will be two or three 
new hunting clubs in operation during the season along 
North Carolina Sounds. Of nearly all these, New 
Yorkers are apt to ke members or guests. The clubs 
now run down the coast to within a few miles of More- 
head City, and some are built directly on the ocean beach. 

The best shootiny so far as partridges are concerned, 

will not really begin until the first of December, after 
more rains and frost have taken the edge off the weeds, 
which are now pretty stiff, as the autumn has up to the 
Past i:w days been phenomenally dry. 
_ There is nothing after all that North Carolinians en- 
Joy more than hunting, and at night, since the first of 
Octeler, much of this has been done for ‘possums. 
Some of the darkies have made statements to the 
effect that the "possums are getting scarce; but there 
teally seems to be about as many as usual, and around 
the t.wns they are about as thick as they are in the 
wilder country, as they can find food they like. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Maine Big Game. 


Bancor, Me., Nov. 4.—Editer Forest and Stream: To- 
day marks the close of the fifth week of the open season 
on deer and the third in the moose season, and under 
the conditions the results are certainly surprising. Those 
who have maintained that the deer and moose of this 
State are not on the decrease, as some pessimists have 
claimed, have been more than vindicated in the large in- 
crease in the number of both that have been shipped over 
the railroads of eastern Maine thus far; an increase of 
about too deer, and a material increase in moose over 
the corresponding period of 1904. To be sure, the high 
water mark of 1902, the last season before the introduc- 
tion of the hunters’ license, has not yet been reached, 
nor will it be until the falling off in numbers due to that 
innovation and other causes is made up for by an increase 
in sportsmen visitors during the hunting months. But 
the extreme dryness of the woods, a condition not 
known in the last thirty years, has made hunting so ex- 
ceedingly difficult that it would have been surprising if 
the number of deer brought out equalled the same period 
of 1904. While certain sections report that the deer 
seem to have completely left them, there is reported a 
generous increase in most portions of game land, and 
the proportion of bucks has been very large for the first 
month of the season, a month which usually sees more 
does by a large majority than bucks, shipped out of the 
game section by the hunters. This year there has been 
a decided increase in the number of sportsmen going 
into the woods, as well as increase, in spite of the unto- 
ward conditions, in the number of shipments, both deer 
and moose. 

The moose have been well distributed over the game 
region, although Patten, which once held the banner for 
moose shipments, is doing splendidly this season, and 
has sent out a large number of those recorded, besides 
having several remain in the care of local taxidermists. 
Other shipping points are doing their share, and when 
the season is over it looks now as if the record would 
surpass any year since 1902. : 

The conditions for hunting have, in the main, been re- 
ported as very poor, some hunters contending that not 
for thirty years have they seen it so noisy in late Oc- 
tober, while a very few with whom your correspondent 
has talked have suggested that there were a few days 
when, for a day at a time, the conditions were not nearly 
as bad as they might have been. 

Birds, which in mid-summer were reported as very 
plentiful throughout the State, and in large broods, seem 
to have utterly disappeared, although every hunter who 
can possibly find some is taking home a string of the 
delicious biddies, a privilege permitted the non-resident 
for the first time in many years. What has caused the 
birds to so thoroughly scatter or disappear hasn’t yet 
been satisfactorily explained, but certain it is that with 
the right to take them home, the visiting sportsman is 
shooting all that he can find, although it is doubtful if 
the wardens at the’ Bangor station have had occasion to 
count many strings to see if they exceeded the legal 
limit. Were the birds plenty this year a blunder of the 
printers (or of some one in the fish and game depart- 
ment) would give the non-residents claim to more even 
than the newly enacted law does, since the licenses of 
this year bear a partridge coupon, permitting the holder 
thereof to take or ship home twelve ruffed grouse in- 
stead of ten, as permitted by the statutes. If the scar- 
city of birds is real instead of only apparent, the num- 
ber to wear the red tags across the border line into 
other States will be even smaller in 1906 than has been 
the case this season. For the sake of the sport, the State 
and of the sportsmen, we shall live in hopes that adverse 
conditions, and not a shortage of birds, has made it 
dificult for any man to get his limit. 

Since the seizing of the big bull moose by Chairman 
Carleton, who was on an investigating trip, with sport 
as an incidental feature, and who caught a sportsman 
and his guide red-handed dressing the moose on Sunday. 
the first day of open season, a bulletin has been issued 
to all the wardens calling for a rigid enforcement of the 
law which gives the game one day in seven for a breath- 
ing space. This law, which Mr. Carleton has himself 
said he did rot faver, and to repeal which efforts have 
in the past been made, that were not entirely unknown 
to him, has been observed more in the breach than in 
the enforcement, except possibly in the neighborhood of 
the settlements, where public opinion has demanded that 
disturbances arising from making the day one of hunt- 
ing should be prevented in the interests of Sabbath ob- 
servance. It has surprised not a few to read in the pub- 
lic press his instructions to the wardens “to as thor- 
oughly enforce the law against shooting on Sunday as 
on any other close time on game and birds.” Letters of 
inquiry directed to the fish and game commissioners, 
and seeking to learn if this law is to be enforced in the 
remote hunting sections as well as in the neighborhood 
of tht settlements, fail to receive any reply, or rather 
such a letter on the part of the writer met with such 
silence, so that this must be accepted as the State’s policy 
for the remainder of this season at least. If any modifica- 
tion of this bulletin has since been sent to the wardens, 
who have arrested several for Sunday violation and se- 
cured their conviction, it has not been made public. It 
is a fact that those roads which lead through wood lots 
outside of Bangor and probably in many other sections 
of the State where there are partridge and woodcock 
covers, have hardly been safe on Sunday since partridge 
hunting began. the midde of September. Persons driving 
along or walking were kept in ‘continual state of alarm 
because of the frequent reports with the occasional 
whistle of shot or bullet that came too close for comfort. 

At last the accident list appears to have reached its 
highest point, and for the last two weeks the number 
of casualties has been on the decrease, so that now one 
doesn’t read every morning of some unfortunate whose 
weapon, or whose friend’s weapon has gone off unex- 
pectedly. It is yet too early to congratulate ourselves 
that the awful record is over, but it is devoutly to be 
hoped that the number of fatalities, and of serious 
injury to humanity. shall grow no longer in the more 
than a month left for hunting big game. The majority 
of the casualties have been among residents, it is true, 
and with one or two exceptions non-residents have 
seemed to be better able to handle their firearms with 
care than the “natives,” but there will be plenty of 
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men in the Maine woods who vote and pay their taxes 
in other States, who are just as careless by nature with 
their rifles as any resident of Maine—may their op- 
portunities, and those of all who shoot, be cut off when 
human life shall be endangered. The tendency now 
is to investigate such events thoroughly, both through 
the services of coroner and in the courts, which is well. 
One non-resident only has been arrested for negligently 
shooting a man, and he was acquitted of any guilt under 
the law, his rifle having been discharged purely by 
accident, when the two were traveling through the 
woods. In some other cases, the men who did the 
shooting are being held for the thorough investigatiom 
of the courts. 

At last it is raining, and all day to-day the rain has 
fallen upon the thirsty earth in a steady downpour, that 
is as much greater than the little showers of the past 
month, as the winter winds are stronger than the gentle 
zephyrs that make a summer in Maine so delightful to 
the over-heated city residents. At the present writing 
it shows no sign of abating, and a few days of this, 
which is snow in the big woods to the north. In fact, 
sportsmen who passed through the city to-day reported 
that it was snowing hard up the B. & A. R. R., when 
they got aboard the morning train. If this doesn’t 
change to rain, which is unlikely, there will be some 
great hunting days next week, and the big moose whose 
tracks have been so eagerly followed without success, 
as well as the monster buck that glides in safety just 
out of range, will have to look out for themselves. 

Hersert W. Rowe. 


Caribou Shooting in Newfoundland. 


St. Joun’s, Newfoundland, Oct. 21—Editor Forest 
and Stream: Every. year this colony is visited by an in- 
creasing number of sportsmen. Foremost among the 
English celebrities are F. C. Selous, the world-renowned 
African explorer; H. Hesketh Prichard, the well-known 
novelist and famous cricketer, and J. G. Millais, son of 
the great Sir John Everett Millais, president of the 
Royal Academy and the greatest painter of the Victorian 
age. It is hard to say in which branch the son is. 
most distinguished. In the home country he is well 
known as a marvelous shot. In the world of literature 
he is distinguished as the best natural history writer 
of our day. His great work on the mammalia is des- 
tined to become an English classic. Its size and im- 
mense cost (£18 18s.) will keep it from the general 
public. It is specially a work for the learned and the 
rich. Mr. Millais is very much taken with Newfound- 
land and comes here every year. 

Mr. Selous is also on the warpath, and I will give 
you an account of his expedition in my next letter. 

Mr. J. G. Millais, like his friend Mr. Selous, shows 
his appreciation of Newfoundland as a sporting country, 
by paying frequent visits to our island. This year, 
with his companion and neighbor, Mr. McGaw, he went 
to the head of Bay D’Espoir. With the help of a num- 
ber of Mic-Macs from Conne River he portaged all 
his belongings over to Long Pond. Through a chain 
of lakes and rivers the party worked their way up to 
N. E. Dog Pond. They intended working out west 
either to Red Indian Lake or to St. George’s Bay, but 
they found the portage too long and with the assistance 
of some Indians that they met in the country they 
finally portaged over to the headwaters of the Gander 
and finally down to Glenwood. The march over the 
hills to the river was a very heavy job that took them 
more than a week. Mr. Millais speaks in very high 
terms of the Mic-Mac that Mr. Leslie, of Conne River, 
selected for him, also of his two men, Fred Wells and 
Robert Saunders, of Alexander Bay. Mr. Millais, who 
is a geographer, mapped out the country, and will 
lecture on the subject before the Royal Geographical 
Society in London. They saw over 3,000 caribou and 
got some very good heads. The season for sporting 
has not beer very favorable. Owing to the mild 
weather, the big stags did not show themselves in the 
open as they always do on the first coming of snow and 
first touch of frost. Just at present Mr. Mallais’ chief 
literary work is the completion of the third volume 
of his great work on the mammalia. For this purpose 
he had fine opportunities at St. Lawrence, Newfound- 
land, of seeing a big whale captured, and he was en- 
abled to make sketches and photographs for his new 
volume. He feels very much indebted to Dr. Rismuller, 
both for his valuable information about these great 
mammals and for assistance in painting the animals, 
both alive and dead. The distinguished visitor is going 
to write a book on Newfoundland with special refer- 
ence to the caribou. It will take him a couple of years 
to complete the work, and he expects to visit New- 
foundland again in 1908 to put the finishing touches on 
his book.and obtain more sketches of our animals. 
Every one who has read his splendid paper on the 
natural history of the caribou in my Guide Book will 
understand what the complete and elaborated work will 
be like. D. W. Prowse. 


Moose Hunting in Nova Scotia. 


SoutH BRooKFIELD, Queens Co., Nova Scotia, Oct. 3o. 
—Editor Forest and Stream: Once more I will call your 
attention to our success in moose hunting in this section. 
The month of October has been an ideal month for hunt- 
ing and the sportsmen have had a good time and good 
luck in getting game. Dr. C. E. Lane, of Lititz, Pa., has 
been here and got his two bulls, and goes home a happy 
man, pleased in every way with his trip. He was only 
sorry that he could not take another, as the chance offered 
but the law would not allow him. A gentleman from 
Grand Rapids, Mich., got one bull, and just then had to 
leave the woods, as his guide was called home by the 
death of his father. Two others got two fine bulls and 
a bear. Some of my neighbors were out only forty-eight 
hours, others only twenty-four, and got their game. There 
have been a great many moose killed this season, and all 
report them very plentiful. As we still have two months 
for still-hunting I expect to hear of a great many being 
killed yet this season. Bears have put in their appear- 
ance again, and are quite plentiful; wildcats plenty. 

I am sorry to have to report the death of our old friend; 
guide and hunter, Mr. W. S. Crooker, who passed away 
on the 4th inst. in his seventy-fifth year. G. S. 
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Maine Deer Not Being Protected. 


Worcester, Mass.’ Nov. 3.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In making this statement, I cast no reflection on the 
State Commissioners or their wardens. I believe they 
are fully alive to the importance of Maine’s protecting 
its large game, and doing the very best they can under 
their limited conditions. Careful observation on my 
trips to the Maine woods has convinced me that more 
deer are killed by campers and lumbermen during the 
close season, than are killed by licensed sportsmen 
during the open season. 

I am sure I voice the sentiment of the licensed sports- 
men when I say we have a claim on the State of 
Maine for allowing this to be done. What Maine wants, 
and -will have to have, in order to better protect its 
large game, is a law to prohibit campers and natives 
alike from taking firearms into the woods with them 
during the close season. I am fully convinced such a 
law would be worth as much as_ twenty-five paid 
wardens, and would not cost the State a cent. Such a 
law would have the hearty support of all true sports- 
men, and would not be objected to by any other than 
those who take the rifle into the woods to supply meat. 

Visits to the Maine woods for the last thirty years 
have convinced me long ago that there is no game or 
animal there that is dangerous to campers. To-day, 
there is no State in the Union, nor in North America, 
where, in the same length of time, and for. the same 
amount of money, a man can get as good fishing and 
large game shooting as he can in the State of Maine. 
The State has an abundance of large game, which, if 
properly protected, will furnish legitimate sport for a 
longtime to come. And it is the duty of. the law- 
miakers to see that they have laws to protect it; and 
when they have a law to prohibit campers and natives 
alike from taking firearms larger than a .22 rifle, or 
a .32 revolver into the woods, without written permis- 
sion from the State Game Commissioner, Maine will 
have-a law easy to enforce and a great game protector. 

A. B. F. Kinney. 


Venison in Season. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The communication of Mr. Charles Hallock, on the 
unfitness of venison for food during the months of Oc- 
tober and November, deserves the respectful considera- 
tion and action of all true sportsmen, of whom I 
am which. The deer meat in those months, being 
strong as the fragrance of a billy goat to windward—as 
graphically described by Mr. Hallock—should not tickle 
any palate which is pitched in the proper key of gustatory 
appreciation and discrimination. 

But the phase of this mephitic subject of the open 
game season which is difficult to comprehend, is, how the 
public has been consuming this billy-goat venison all 
these years without any consciousness of its spice island 
fragrance. 

If the American gourmet has no discrimination of 
nose or palate—and that is the only conclusion we can 
draw from his consumption of venison all these years 
without detecting the wrong of it—I am constrained to 
believe that he is past reformation, if indeed he be worthy 
of any trouble to reform him at all. 

What is the use in bothering with a gentleman who is 
eating offensive dainties and does not know the differ- 
ence? If educated to the higher criticism of venison, as 
enjoyed by Mr. Hallock and myself, he might even then 
prefer his venison in the same old startling manner to 
which he was long habituated. There are men who 
would break away from a dish of canvasback duck, and 
the things thereunto appertaining, to revel in the delights 
of Limburger cheese and chitlings—and they may be 
right at that. Who knows? 

Therefore, Mr. Hallock and I may be wrong about the 
deer meat, because our palates may be out of focus, our 
noses discredited and our notions oblique. 

But, nevertheless, we can continue to take our deer 
when they are sweet of body and pure of mind. Eheu! 

Square HEAp. 


Wildfowl in Maryland. 


Stockton, Md., Oct. 30.—Once more the wildfowl are 
moving south, and goodly numbers of black ducks and 
mallards are stopping on’ our marshes; in fact, there 
are more here now than I have seen at any one time 
for years. The marshes are in fine condition, every 
pond on them being fairly choked with rich duck grass. 
Out on the shoals the same conditions prevail, a rank 
growth of grass making the wide stretches of shallow 
water look like meadows. There are some geese here, 
and more are coming every day, but the large open- 
water fowl have not arrived yet in any considerable 
numbers; brant and redheads should be well repre- 
sented about the first week in November. 

We have a way of guessing the weather, that I find 
from years of experience about the safest guess work 
of any of the many ways. That is, the direction the 
wind is blowing when the sun crosses the line in Sep- 
tember will be the prevailing wind for the next six 
months. This fall it crossed with easterly winds, which 
are fine ducking winds, sometimes they are a little 
boisterous, but down here they never freeze or get 
very. cold; then fowl are always restless, fly low, and 
make good decoying. 

We will use a power launch this season, the first 
and only one in Chincotegue Bay in use for that pur- 
pose. With it we can get on the ground in half an 
hour, shoot until dark, and back again in same time 
wind or calm. This will be far better than living on 
the boat, as it puts you home to a fine, hot, 6 o’clock 
dinner and comfortable rooms and beds. O. D. Foutks. 





Adirondack Moose and Elk. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The following extract from a letter 
to-day from D. Frank Sperry, Esq., an 
philosopher and friend” of Old Forge, on the Fulton 
Chain Lakes, in the Adirondacks, may possibly interest 
some of the readers of Forest AND StrREAM. Mr. ‘Sperry 
is a staunch adyocate for the protection of the Adiron- 


received by me 
old-time “guide, 
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dacks and the game therein, and when, some three years 
ago, just after.his return from a trip to Alaska, the bill 
to restore moose to the Adirondacks was before the 
Legislature, he proved a most valuable assistant in pro- 
curing signatures to a petition in favor of the bill, travel- 
ing to Adirondack settlements far and near on snow 
shoes in the dead of winter. He is a sportsman in the 
highest sense of the word. 

_“The moose (i. e., liberated by the Forest, Fish and 
Game Commission) are thriving where they can dodge 
greenhorns. They have wandered some thirty miles or more 
from the locality where they were liberated (i. e., not far 
from Old Forge), and there are none now near our local- 
ity. There is no disposition to drive them off or kill 
them, as every one, campers, residents and guides, are 
very anxious to have them and the beaver back in the 
Adirondacks cnce more. I have never known of a case 
of a moose being killed that I think was an intentional 
killing. But we had one case of four elk shot by a miser- 
able hound simply because they had been given to the 
Brown’s Tract Guides’ Association, and this ‘cuss’ was 
down on the association and there is no doubt that he 
killed them. We offered $500 to get proof of who killed 
them, but there were no witnesses. The sentiment has 
changed in regard to the protection of game in the last 
five years wonderfully. I would like to tell you about 
the beaver we placed in the weods last spring, three on 
the headwaters of South Branch of Moose River and four 
on the South Fork, of the main inlet to Big Moose Lake. 
They are all doing wel! and laying in supplies for win- 
ter.” Joun N. Drake. 


Duck Shocti g in Illinois. 


WE are enthusiastic over shooting as are the many 
other hunters throughout America, and so we listen with 
interest to many stories told us by the older hunters who 
hunted here thirty years ago with muzzle-loaders. The 
great thing was to shoot them when there was a big 
flight. I was told once about a man who was near-sighted 
and could see the large ducks, such as canvasbacks, 
mallards, etc. He would tell the boys to “Let go at ’em,” 
but when smaller ducks would come along he would say, 
“Don’t shoot; them’s too small.” 

It is somewhat different now, as the hunter is very 
glad to take any kind that choose to come his way. My 
iather, who has done a great deal of shooting in his 
time, and has shot along the Atlantic coast and bays, 
moved to the northern part of Illinois on the Fox River, 
where he could settle down somewhere near good shoot- 
ing grounds, where the boys could always have some 
shooting and bring the ducks and game home where all 
could enjoy the game, and also where he can watch the 
flight of ducks from the window. W. C. H. 


Birds Taken by Rod and Line. 


WHILE trolling for bass outside the mouth of Water- 
ville River Mr. Connell captured a puffin, which took the 
bait (a spoon) under water, got hooked, and was safely 
brought to beat. On the same day Denis Currane, Mr. 
Connell’s fisherman, who was with him in the boat, was 
fly-fishing for bass, when a puffin took the fly and was 
hauled in. Shortly after Currane took another in the 
same way. It appears that there was a big shoal of sprat 
at the spot, on which many puffins were feeding. Currane 
cast his fly, which was an ordinary white one, over the 
shoal of sprat, hoping to get bass, when instead he caught 
those puffins. This made three puffins, all captured by 
rod and line from one boat in a comparatively short time 


—a strange, if indeed not unparalleled occurrence.— 
London Field. 


A Chance for a Wild Hog. 


Houston, Tex., Oct. 14.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The second annual hunting and fishing excursion, now 
being organized by the general passenger department of 
the Southern Pacific Railway Company, will leave Hous- 
ton, Tex., Nov. 15, remaining in camp and on trail in 
southwest Texas until Jan. 1. The party will be composed 
of thirty prominent northern and eastern capitalists, 
bankers, business and professional men, aside from 
guides and camp servants. Col. T. J. Anderson holds 
out as an inducement to take the trip the fine chance the 
hunters will have to run into a drove of the wild hogs, 
which add zest to the game in Matagorda county. 


Adirondack Deer. 


KereseviL_e, N. Y., Oct. 27.—From all sections of the 
Adirondacks come reports of successful deer hunting. 
The popular resorts are well filled with hunters and a 
number of deer have been killed daily. The average kill 
of deer in the entire Adirondack region has averaged 
about 1,200 to 1,500 carcasses for sevefal years past, and 
the score this year is likely to be up to the average. 

While hunting in the vicinity of Ampersand Pond, near 
Saranac Lake, Saturday, John Moody, of Saranac Lake, 
shot a ten-pronged buck, weighing more than 200 pounds. 


‘Stray Carrier Pigeon. 


Scuenectapy; N. Y., Oct. 30.—I have had reported to 
me by Mr. Philo Avery, of Esperance, Schenectady 
county, N. Y., that a couple of weeks previous to Oct. 9 
a homing pigeon with a metal tag marked “P. F. 7240” 
came to his place, and now has a nest with two eggs. 
would like to be put in communication with the owner. 

Everett SMITH, 


Sale of Partridges in Quebec, 


AYLMER, Que., Sept 28.—According to an order in 
council passed dated at Quebec, Aug. 29, the law for the 
buying of, the sale of, or having in possession for the 
sale of partridges, has been extended to Oct. 1, 1908. 

N. E. Cormier. 


THE MANY-USE OIL 





Prevents rust on hot, gold, wet or dry guns. Thin oils will not, 
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Game in New Jersey. 
Tue Newark Call thus sums up _ the shootin 
resources of New Jersey: . 

The greatest drawback to gunning in New Jersey js 
the increased acreage of “posted” property. In Passaic 
Bergen, Morris and Sussex counties a large majority 
of the acreage is advertised against gunning Or tres- 
passing. Large areas are leased by clubs, or preserved 
by individual owners, and in these counties there is 
little free shooting ground. Warren and Hunterdon 
are said to be over 70 per cent. free, and there is little 
land posted in Monmouth county, except along the 
shore. Ocean county is almost entirely free shootin 
ground. Essex and Union are almost out of the ques. 
tion, except for popping over rabbits in open lots 
Hudson does not count either, and Mercer county js 
pretty well staked off by private owners, while Burling. 
ton county presents a great expanse of free shoo ing 
with little game to the square mile. It was said by an 
old gunner last year that a man would have to travel 
forty miles up the Lackawanna Railroad to find any- 
thing better than a “no trespass” sign to fire a |: 
shot at. 

South Jersey will afford some fine shooting this year 
it is said, but few. Newarkers think of going there for 
quails or rabbits. It seems like foreign country to 
people from this end of the State, and they have jon 
become reconciled to giving it up to Philadelp)ians, 
who formerly made laws for the regulation of shooting 
in Salem, Gloucester, Cumberland and Cape May 
counties. ; 

It is possible to get some excellent quail shooting 
along the line of .the Camden and Amboy division of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad this year, and alony the 
Freehold and Jamesburg and New Jersey Southern road 
in Monmouth and Ocean counties. The High Bridge 
branch of the Central offers attractions also. 

No matter where you go it is always good to be 
polite to landowners, obey orders and avoid dest: 


d of 


ing 
property. ee 
The Flavor of Game. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 
Mr. Charles Christadoro wrote not long ago oi the 


advantages of hanging up game until it had the right 


flavor. I sent the note to a friend, and append his 
letter. He certainly knows, and can give most pcople 
points on cooking game. or. GB. 


The letter follows: 

To add to the tone and flavor of moose and deer 
meat, it should be hung in a cooler, such as beer and 
fresh meat is kept in for cooling purposes, until a coat 
of greenish-blue wool covers it. Take care that it is 
kept cool enough so that the meat does not become 
tainted. Two or three weeks’ time is necessary to 
bring it to the proper tone. Be careful to keep it irom 
freezing, as this will ruin the flavor. 

Moose meat when cured in this manner is the gamiest 
of all large game, and a steak from it cannot be sur- 
passed. An open pie made from this meat is most 
delicious of all. Try one. 

It matters not where the custom originated; this 
way of ripening game is the best and, | think, could 
only have come to perfection here in Minnesota, where 
ample moose furnish plenty of meat for experimenting. 

A friend of mine, Capt. Wm. White, of mining fame 
in this country, who is a connoisseur along these lines, 
together with myself, has experimented until he claims 
the method perfect. ; 

The principle is that the juices are all retained with- 
in the meat. The longer it can be kept without tainting, 


the better the flavor will be. a 24. 3. 
Lis Currituck Corditions. 
(:aiticen, N.C, Oct. 31.—Since writing you a few 
«+s iyo the game conditions have wonderfully im- 
+ ...e. A sharp northwester came down from the lakes 


and with it every variety of duck, goose and swan known 
at Currituck yesterday. I crossed the feeding grounds 
of the canvasback, redhead, ruddy duck and_blackhead 
and it seemed to me there were at least a million, at any 
rate there were as many as at any time during the past 
few years. For three days there has been a great flight 
of black ducks and mallards coming from the northwest 
and southwest, as it was three years ago when we had 
the best mallard shooting we have had in twenty years, 
if ever. Canada geese also came with the ducks until 
the Sound seems filled with them. A few swans have 
also arrived. On the whole, the prospects for the open- 
ing’ day, Nov. 2, are very bright. More Anon. 





Song of the Mountain. 


Son of all the cities, 
With their culture and their code, 
What brings you to my doorway 
By the lone and starry road? 
You may come with seven pack-mules, 
You may walk or steam or ride, 
But you'll never, never know me 
Till you come without a guide, 


You may come with rod and level, 
With compass and with chain, 
To parcel me for profit 
And barter me for gain; 
You may tell my age in zons 
By the scars on drift and slide; 
But you'll never, never know me 
Till you learn how I abide. 


You may range my slopes for silver; 
You may wash my sands for gold; 
You may tally every jewel, 
Till my gems have all been told; 
You may cross my wildest cafion, 
You may top my last divide, 
But you'll never, never know me 
Till you watch me, wonder-eyed. 


You must sleep for nights together, 
With your head upon my breast, 
The companion of my silence, 
The receiver of my rest. 
You may come with all your wisdom, 
To salubee me in your pride, 
But you'll never, never know me 
’ Till you love me like a bride. 
i —Bliss Carman in the Reader's Magaz'n¢. 
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The Dominating Carp. 


Second Paper. 


EvANSTON, Ill, Nov. 2.—Blessed with a country so 
prospersous that neither Aladdin’s lamp nor the dreams 
of Midas could ever conjure up its wealth, it certainly 
should not stand idly by with its untold millions and see 
the finest body of pure water which is combined in our 
Great Northwestern Lakes turned into a pasture for the 
propagation of an alien fish so coarse that even a coal- 
heaver would reject it. 

if the magnitude of the present increase of the offen- 
sive carp now naturally progressing in these waters could 
nly be realized, as well as its great danger to the ex- 
ction of all our fishes, there would not be a single sane 
son who would not desire the destruction of this 
reign outlaw who is the very curse of our waters. Com- 
hend, if you can, that he has now allotted to him as 
e specialty wherein to roam and propagate at his 
asure, an area of 100,000 square miles of an unbroken 
servoir of pure water as well as an addition of 1,500 
r.vers which are tributary to this vast basin, the pride of 
ierica. No wonder that a distinguished member of’ the 
ierican Fisheries Society proudly exclaimed, “That all 
the barrels of money we can open will not destroy them” ; 
and therein lies the great danger to our game and edible 
fiches. Just so sure as the sun shines and the stars 

inkle it will eventually be the dominating fish of this 
country. Men may come and men may go, but this coarsé 
‘arp will go on forever, this with an. apology to Tenny- 

n. The annual increase of this scavenger will progress 

the same ratio as compound interest, and that is a 

rtling fact. 

This is no Chinese puzzle, for the most simple mathe- 

itics will solve the problem to a nicety. He, however,: 

ho comes to seek knowledge in this matter with a mind 
scorn and censure will find nothing for his instruction, 

r a palpable error to him is more acceptable than an 
nquestioned fact. His idoleis the unregenerated carp, 

d to this he bends with the most submissive humility. 

) quote we will state “that ignorance, which is the wet 

rse of prejudice, never yet won a case on its merits.” 

There is little or no use talking about the carp’s edibil- 

, for it is generally recognized as a coarse fish of low 

gree, and to substitute it for our magnificent fishes, 

hich are highly appreciated the world over, is enough 

make the very angels weep. I am-not aspiring to be a 

ctator when the enjoyment of the salivaries’ is’ to be 

considered, for I believe in an open door in this com- 

erce and therefore ‘think it best to emulate the old 

oman of pastures green, when, after kissing the cow, 
he fervently proclaimed “Everybody to their own liking.” 

hat is my platform, and therefore it would not be 

licitous for anyone to strive to drive an ignoble carp 

wn the turnpike of my throat for my gastrics to dis- 
lainfully reject. 

It has culminated as a sad mistake of. our Bureau of 

isheries, and I deeply regret that it has, for the grand 

ork that able and efficient corps of officials has con- 
summated is to be highly commended. They have: built 
ip the fading cod ‘fisheries to a great extent, established 
ibaqueous farms for the rearing of sponges in Florida, 
nd on the Potomac they are fattening oysters by a new 
process, and have also built up the shad fisheries; in fact, 
ved them from total destruction, and in addition placed 
this year some 250,000,000 whitefish in the Great Lakes, 

s well as accomplishing other great scientific works 

hich have proved of incalculable benefit to the entire 
sountry. 

If they can only rid our Great Lakes of this cursed 

irp no honors will be too great to bestow upon them. 
| am fearful, as others are, that it is a task like cleansing 

he Augean stables. They are here, I think, to stay, and 
crow and multiply till they become one vast army of un- 

ld millions. This fish is a marvel of longevity and 
crowth and endurance. He will live in all waters—cold, 
warm, clear, dirty, stagnant and salt. He is hardy and 
pugnacious, and was never yet driven out of any water, 

matter how many game and savage fighting fish there- 
With such a fish, so wonderfully constructed and 
nditioned, what chance has any other fish in the same 
aters? Place brook trout in a grayling stream and see 
ww quick the grayling will disappear. That fact has 


en exemplified in the Michigan grayling streams, which . 


ere at one time quite generously populated with them; 
w you can hardly find a grayling in the entire State. 
Not so with carp. He remains to the crack of doom and 
ion rules the waters with proud imperialism. _ 
It took 100 years to prove that fossils are organic, and 
50 years, according to Thoreau, to prove that they are 
ot to be referred to the Noachian deluge. Let us have 
) such lapses of time to ascertain that the carp is wholly 
fit for the culinary, and that it would be more duly 
nored in its complete absence from our lakes and rivers 
i pure water. I have never yet heard a single person 
ith whom TI have conversed on this subject declare in 
ivor of the carp. This alien is not in our line of progress 
s respects quality, and it simply stands for the entire 
lepletion of our American fresh water fishes and sports 
herewith. To one who has learned the alphabet of the 
vaters, the science of propagation and preservation, the 
nvsteries of life and death under the seas, he will coincide 
ith me when I state that a great mistake has been made 
n introducing this finny harpy into our waters. The very 
levil, who stands for destruction of all good, lurks be- 
‘ind the deleterious carp. He is a veritable outcast in 
\merican waters; and yet there are some men, and in- 
lligent ones, too, who stand shoulder to shoulder with 
ie carp and strive to choke him down the throats of all 
ur people—sans cérémonie. It is far cheaper and better 
protect the noble heritage that came to us in such rich 
harvests from watery realms than to experiment with a 
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foreign product that comes to us with such significant 
distrust. We have had some costly lessons of this kind 
taught us before, and the pestiferous sparrow is one of 
them, to say nothing of the wild pigeon whese flocks 
darkened. the very heavens, and the magnificent bisons, 
which were numbered by the millions as they roamed 
over our trackless prairies years ago and gave the red 
man of the forest his sustenance; and now we are to be 
red-ribboned with the anarchistic carp. 

There are zealots who, in the ardor of their pursuit, 
forget the goal from which they started and claim every- 
thing in sight. They will find if they keep up the pur- 
suit with such vehemence that the miraculous draught 
of fishes by our Saviour were all carp, and that it now 
‘has a divine flavor. They are invariably drunk with their 
wertain belief and with that absorption their faculties are 
% ‘enthused with loftiness and pride in their cause that 
they really opine that feathers are sprouting from their 
shoulder blades. This is no frenzy finance a la Lawson, 
ibut a multitude of facts that will not be obliterated, as 
Jong as the carp is plowing the soil of our waters with its 
leathery nose and turning up and tearing up the spawn- 
img beds of our choice game and edible fishes, as well as 
creating a turbid condition of the water as the vast 
armies advance on their vandal warfare of extermination. 

The introduction of the carp to our waters, which has 
been planted by the United State Fish Commission in 
some fifteen hundred or more localities throughout the 
country, are now coming to the fore with startling rapid- 
ity and therefore attracting universal attention, rfot only 
by the sportsmen but by others who have at heart the 
preservation of our lakes and rivers of pure water from 
the bold encroachments of this finny pariah. The cry as 
a defense or an apology for its incursion is that it will 
prove a great blessing to our indigent and improvident, 
as if they were the sole beneficiaries and that alone was 
sufficient compensation for the loss of our cherished game 
fishes as well as many of our choice edible fishes. Think 
of the delicious whitefish stepping down and out with a 
farewell to his imperial carpship, and so of the gamy 
black bass, the toothsome brook and lake trout, the savage 
maskinongé, the pike, the perch, and so on through the 
entire list of our lake fishes. 

What becomes of the other classes of our citizens? Are 
they not worthy of some cons‘deration as to legislation 
relative to the transplanting and protection of our fishes, 
or are they to take pot luck and forever after hold their 
peace? There are not enough insurance companies to go 
around, and so, perforce, they will be left to take the 
topography of the heavens or go to some isolated waters 
where Naiads come to comb and curl their golden locks 
and there angle for some overlooked sunfish. 

Of course, with the disappearance of our cherished 
fishes the devotees of the gentle art may as well hang 
their pliant rods upon the willows, the tackle shops close 
their front door, the work shops allied thereto also go 
into retirement and all because the carp has become the 
monarch of the waters and pulled in the latch-string. Woe 
is me, Alhama! Oh, ye gods! what thick encircling dark- 
ness blinds the minds of men. There are truths which 
some despise because they have not examined, and which 
they will not examine because they despise. There is 
one person, and that is our worthy President, who will, 
we are positive, protest against the turning of our Great 
Lakes into pastures for the rearing of the ignoble carp. 
This will be fully realized on reading the dedication of 
his new book to John Burroughs. In it he distinctly em- 
phasizes his appreciation of the rich heritage which is left 
us. He very forcibly and feelingly says: 

“Every believer in manliness and therefore in manly 
sport, and every lover of nature, every man who appre- 
ciates the majesty and beauty of the wilderness and of 
wild life, should strike hands with the far-sighted 
men who wish to preserve our material resources in the 
effort to keep our forests and our game beasts, game birds 
and game fish—indeed, all the living creatures of prairie 
and woodland and seashore—from wanton destruction.” 

If the persistent advocates for transplanting and pro- 
pagating carp in our Great Lakes can find a shred of con- 
solation in the abdve dedication they must possess an em- 
pire in their brains and a vanity like an insatiate cor- 
morant that soon preys upon itself. 

I am not alone in confronting this problem, for it has 
interested every one who is heart and soul in the saving 
of our fresh water fishes, so dear to all. Public opinion 
is now becoming so strong in this matter that Congress 
will doubtless have to recognize it and strive to correct 
the evil before it is too late. It looks to me as if this 
scavenger has now such an overpowering hold on our 
great reservoirs that the work of reducing them to any 
material extent will prove such a gigantic undertaking as 
to fairly daze our officials. The State of Illinois, realiz- 
ing a similar condition in Fox Lake, one of her great nur- 
series of game and food fishes, made an attempt last year 
to have the undesirable fish eliminated therefrom. They 
took out about 40,000 pounds of them and then retired in 
dismay from the hopeless task. This will undoubtedly be 
the fate of our Great Lakes unless some great genius dis- 
covers a method to achieve the desired triumph. 

The only way, I think, to operate with hopes of success 
is to meet force with force. Let the Government increase 
its number of hatcheries, and do it generously, and so 
plant in the Great Lakes such a multiplicity of fry (young 
fish) of all species, or, specially the best. If three or four 
hundred millions of fry are now annually put in, run it 
up to the billions, and if there is anything in propaga- 
tion, which I am confident there is, the increase would 
soon show itself. In addition to this let there be a rest of 
the lake fisheries for at least three vears, and to make 
this effective, let there be an international harmony with 
Canada, for it is equally interested in our lake fisheries 
and has been loudly complaining of the evils the carp has 
wrought, A large number of men thus thrown out of 


employment by the closing of the fisheries could find em- 
ployment in the new hatcheries. If all the men could 
not thus secure work they could very readliy find it else- 
where and at wages more remunerative than now and 
employment much easier than the hard work they now 
have. This I think feasible, and the cost of the experi- 
ment would return fourfold to our Federal uncle. 

The State of Michigan will suffer more than any other 
State from the depletion of our Great Lakes. It is a per- 
fect paradise for anglers, and I have not the least doubt 
that eight or ten thousand sportsmen visit it every year 
for the thrilling delights of rod and gun. Trout streams 
radiate it in every direction, inland lakes alive with fish 
dot it in every quarter, and then the lakes on its northern 
boundary present the best trout and bass fishing extant. 
Its railroad—the Grand Rapids & Indiana Railway—is 
called the “Fishing Line,” and it is no misnomer. I have 
for the past twenty years or more angled in the generous 
waters of that State and have had more thrilling delights 
in there taking trout, black bass and maskinongé than 
any other place. Again, en passant, it is the great deer 
State of the country, while its fields and forests abound 
with partridge and the wild ducks are cut down by the 
hundreds where ihe wild rice grows in expansive waters 
and lagoons. 

Let the carp once get a strong foothold in these inland 
streams and lakes and make a clean sweep of the lakes on 
the north, the loss alone of the sporting element would 
aggregate a most surprising sum. Railroad passenger 
traffic would decline, hotels and boarding houses suffer, 
the many summer resorts on. the waters languish, and, 
in fact, it would throw many out of employment. 

Now Michigan has a silver-tongued orator in the per- 
son of the Hon. William Alden Smith and’ an otherwise 
active, enterprising and intelligent gentleman who would 
be the very person to bring this matter before Congress. 
In his early days he was associated with the Fish and 
Game Commission of that State and has a complete 
knowledge of the fisheries, both commercially and spor- 
tively, and is thus eminently qualified to take up this 
gage of battle. We have known him for many years, 
have watched his course in Congress, which has been a 
very honorable and remarkable one, and we know he 
could do more to rectify this depletion of the Great Lakes 
than anyone. Let his constituents request his support in 
this matter and we are confident he will take up the battle 
and win it if any one can, for it is a most honorable and 
meritorious cause. 

If the public really knew all the facts about the intro- 
duction of this coarse and ungodly fish whose reproduc- 
tivity is perfectly marvellous, and whose tenacity to exist 
under the most unfavorable conditions, and whose aston- 
ishing growth and longevity are the wonder of all scien- 
tists and naturalists, it would rise up in its wrath and de- 
mand its immediate removal from our waters. Think of 
a country—and it is a possibility—with any one absolutely 
dominating species of fish. Again imagine, by way of 
comparison, of our forests with but one species of bird 
and that a crow or buzzard. This gives you some idea 
as to how we are drifting in our natural history. If we 
are to continve our transplanting of the finny tribe let it 
be of a superior quality and not of a species with a cloven 
foot. The carp is really the serpent in paradise. 

I have presented this additional letter on the “domi- 
nating carp,” as there was much I desired to state that 
was not given in my first. ALEX. STARBUCK. 





The Angler of the Quais. 


It is said that the French touch no form of pleasure 
which they do not adorn and refine. In Paris they 
have adorned the pleasure of angling with a pole unique 
lor size among the fishing rods of this earth, and they 
have refined it to the point of infinity by eliminating 
from it all expectation of catching fish. I mean that 
in Paris there is no worry or excitement about angling. 
It is all pure pleasure. The panoply of sport always 
appeals strongly to the French heart. No one is more 
carefully be-gaitered, be-gunned, be-dogged, and be- 
bandoliered than the shooter whom one meets in the 
heart of Paris on the eve of the ouverture; no one 
wears baggier knickerbockers than the French cyclist, 
or a more pronounced badge in his cap; no one glares 
through bigger goggles when he rides in a motor car. 
So no one has a longer rod than the French angler. 
‘But,” you object, “the quais at Paris are high and 
steep, and he must have a long rod to reach the water 
at all.” That is very plausible, but I fear that it is not 
quite a fair statement of the case. It would be more 
true to say that, in order to have a long rod, he must 
fish off the quais. Anywhere else his weapon must 
excite ridicule. On an ordinary bank of three to five’ 
feet height what should a man be doing with about 
twenty-five feet of bamboo in his hands? But I may 
be doing him an injustice. There is a possible alterna- 
tive explanation of this prodigality of rod. Perhaps it 
is the complete absence of sport which brings the 
contemplative Parisian to the riverside; but whether it 
be his passion for a striking equipment or the im- 
possibility of catching fish which is responsible for his 
presence on the quais he is equally worthy of study, 
for, vainglorious or avid of tranquility he is surely the 
happiest of all fishermen. 

During the past month of August I had many op- 
portunities of observing him. I have done so with 
amusement when I was merry, with contempt when I 
was out of temper, with exasperation when I looked 
for Sport, and with despair at all times. But I have had 
to spend a week on a Derbyshire trout stream since 
in order to think of him with envy. You must know 
that I am one of those unfortunate anglers whom the 
dry fly has robbed of all pleasure in other forms of 
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fishing. The wet fly wearies me; the worm I loath; the 
minnow has nothing to offer me; I cannot guddle; to 
snatch I am afraid. Yet, for lack of rising fish, I tried 
every lawful method during three days. in vain. 
came in each night chilled and sodden with rain, and 
swore as often to go home in the morning. And when 
each morning broke with a promise of sun I put off 
my going for another twenty-four hours, hoping, like 
any angler, for a soft wind and fly on the morrow. On 
the fourth day the sun came out, but the fly did not, 
and I had but one new burden laid upon me for the rest 
of the week. I can say nothing of my sport more 
forcible than that it was of a badness sufficiently con- 
sistent to bring me to a resolution (since cancelled) to 
spend next summer with a big bamboo on the Quai 
d'Orsay. 

For to the Parisian angler such an experience would 
have been impossible. What does he know of the 
hopeless glance up wind for a break in the gray? If 
the day is unpleasant he stays at home like a sensible 
man, and so he always has fine weather for his angling. 
What does he know of the dodges and miseries of 
the dry-fly angler, the crawlings and the cramps, the 
cross wind and the drag, the branches and the barbed- 
wire, and the filled waders? He is not, let me tell you, 
the sort of fool to creep about among nettles or kneel 
on jagged stones—when camp stools are so cheap. He 
looks for no fish, so he is never disappointed. Six 
whole days without a kill? Flute! This is a bagatelle 
to a man who only begins to think sport dull when two 
whole summers have gone by without his float sinking. 
If he has not the fierce joy of the strike home he 
never suffers the wretchedness of the subsequent break. 
Though his heart never beats as the fish which has re- 
fused a dozen patterns at last opens his mouth, his soul 
is never rent to pieces as the fly comes back. For 
him there is no futile comparing of patterns, no anxious 
scrutiny of the insects which float on the water, no 
doubts about the size of the hook, the material of the 
body, the tint of the wing. A me of dough is all his 
bait. It requires little attention. Every now and then 
when the action of the water has taken away so much 
as was on the hook he renews it patiently. Thus he is 
free to concentrate his attention on the things that 
really matter. The steamboats which pass eternally, 
crowded with gay and interesting people, the digestion 
of his lunch, the conversation of his friends, the pro- 
tecting presence of his wife who sits beside him with 
her crochet, the prattle of his children, who scratch in 
the sand not far away; these are but a few of the 
thousand and one delights which serve to make the 
happy hours glide more happily by. He is as con- 
tented as a cow in a fat pasture—W. Quilliam, in the 
London Field. 


Salmon Fishing in Newfoundland. 


St. Joun’s, Newfoundland, Oct. 26.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: During the season of 1905 a number of 
gentlemen in Scotland met to discuss the causes of the 
great decrease of salmon in their rivers. An old High- 
lander was asked to give his opinion. He declared, “If 
there’s nae watter there’ll be nae fush”—‘watter” is an 
essential element we all know, but there may be too much 
“watter.” It is from excessive floods, and a cold, damp 
spring that we have suffered this season. The fish were 
late in ascending the rivers, and the wet weather pro- 
duced a regular plague of flies. 

Several of our southern rivers, such as the Grand and 
Little River Codroy, Harry’s Brook, and other streams, 
in St. George’s Bay, have now been most carefully pro- 
tected from nets, poachers and all other obstructions for 
the past few years. I predicted that in consequence not 
only would there be a great increase of fish but also that 
very large salmon would eventually be caught by anglers. 
The well known sportsman, Sir Bryan Leighton, Bart., 
and Lady Leighton were out in Newfoundland this sea- 
son. Sir Bryan rather ridiculed my prediction until in 
the Grand River Codroy he hooked and held a 40- 
pounder. He held the fish for about half an hour, saw 
him jump quite close to him, but as he was badly hooked 
he eventually lost him. As Sir Bryan says, he has seen 
plenty of monster salmon in British Columbia, so he could 
not be mistaken about the size, which, he states, was be- 
tween 35 and 40 pounds. The warden before that in- 
formed me that late last season they saw numbers of very 
big fish in the pools. 

A large number of anglers went this year to the Upper 
Humber and all caught a great many fish, but I have not 
heard of any specially large salmon being taken; plenty 
of 20-pounders, but no record fish. It was the same at 
Little River Codroy. The biggest take was a 26-pounder 
by Dr. W. C. Woodward, of Middleboro, Mass., U. S. 
The veteran angler, F. I. Daggett, of Boston, Mass., who 
is generally high lirfe on this river (last year he took a 
36-pounder), had nothing heavier than a 14-pounder this 
vear. Everyone is agreed about the immense numbers 
of fish in the rivers, but they were extraordinarily capri- 
cious, often sulky and would not look at a fly. 

Sea trout were, as usual, plentiful, and Colonel Nichol- 
son caught one 6'4-pounder. The highest average, so far, 
in our southern rivers had been 5 pounds, but on the west 
coast there are several streams where the fish run to 7 
and 8 pounds, and on the Labrador sea trout of 10 and 
even 12 pounds are quite common. 

I send you the returns of the fish caught at Little River 
Codroy, the reports from the other rivers have not yet 
been sent in. Great Codroy River shows well. 

D. W. Prowse. 





A L.tge S:urgeon. 


Canso, Nova Scotia.—A local merchant bought a stur- 
geon canght in a trap near this town a few days ago. The 
fish weighed 290 pounds entire, length nine feet two 
inches, girth nine feet ten inches. He thinks it is a 
record size for these waters. I maintain no. My natural 
history mentions the sturgeon attaining the length of 
twelve feet. Kindly verify. Forest Anp STREAM is my 
spcrting shect anchor. The man who lives up to the 
teachings of our paper cannot -o far wrong in outdoor 
life. 

Jn re sea trout I remember very distinctly a mackerel 


drifter taking over a thousand fine sea trout twenty odd 
miles west of Valencia Island, Ireland. That means, of 
course, over twenty miles off shore. Salmon begin to 
ascend Waterville River, County Kerry, on Jan. 1, so 
you see there are other early rivers. 

Swordfish have afforded very good sport in our bay, 
some weighing 500 odd pounds have been landed; pollock 
are numerous along shore, and no better sport can man 
desire than a 15 to 20-pound pollock ona rod. May 
I mention that this method of fishing pollock is as “old 
as the hills” in Ireland. We used to fish with flies, arti- 
ficial sand eels, rubber baits of all shapes and sizes. 


I have interviewed numerous old and young skippers - 


that were or are still in the habit of voyaging to the 
Labrador coast, and they all agree that there is no duck 


egg traffic carried on now, but in years gone by quite a> 


few hookers used to bring back a load, as one old salt 
remarked. During the American Civil War a large traffic 
was done in this business, the eggs were disposed. of to 
hotel keepers, restaurants, etc. Even in those days the 
eggers had to be very careful, as the Government cruisers 
of Canada watched them pretty closely. One captain told 
me that some of his men (they were fishing down there 
some twenty-five years ago) landed to pick berries, he 
seeing a mossy spot below a bank with good berries 
growing near by, jumped off the bank and sank to his 
armpits in eggs that were cached there. But for one duck 
that flies past here now there were a hundred then, and 
in the fall they come down this bay in thousands. There 
is no egging now, but every boy able to carry a gun goes 
after them in and out of season. It is no uncommon 
thing for one gunner to bag fifty or sixty ducks in a 
spring morning when the birds are flying north to their 
breeding grounds. Cc. a. OD. 





Concerning Bass. 


HarrisBurG, Pa., Nov. 3.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In your issue of Noy. 4 I noticed a very interesting item 
entitled “Concerning Bass,” by Peter Flinn. In the item 
he says: “All this leads me to the question, whether the 
large-mouth bass breed in the same lake and do better 
in water inhabited by the small-mouth bass variety. Or 
do each prefer a peculiar part of the same lake?” 

From something I noticed in a pond in one of the State 
hatcheries last year I should say that the large-mouth 
bass most emphatically prefer a part of a body of water 
as far away from the small-mouth bass as it can get. 
And it is its personal safety which provokes this desire. 
Last year a large number of large and small-mouth bass 
were planted in the ponds at the hatchery mentioned for 
use for the Pennsylvania exhibit at the World’s Fair. 
Within forty-eight hours after being placed therein there 
was a complete separation of the species, the large-mouth 
bass occupying the shallower and muddiest part of the 
pond, while the small-mouth bass occupied the other. The 
separation was not voluntary. If a large-mouth bass 
ventured anywhere near the precints of the small-mouth 
there was trouble, and the large-mouth bass found some 
difficulty in getting back to his own corner without dam- 
age. On the other hand, a small-mouth bass could ven- 
ture with some impunity among the large-mouth species. 
On one occasion, while at the hatchery, just to see what 
would happen, I threw some feed in the pond midway 
between the upper and lower end, and the large-mouth 
bass were not permitted to secure their regular share, 
hence my opinion, that the large-mouth bass and the 
small-mouth for that matter prefer to herd by them- 
selves. W. E. MEEHAN, 

Commissioner of Fisheries. 


In the Delaware, 


From Washington’s Crossing, on the Delaware, comes 
the story of a curious freak of the finny tribe, which we 
give as it comes, leaving it to the experts to offer an 
explanation. 

In October, 1903, after a four days’ rain, occurred the 
greatest flood ever known in the Delaware. Not only 
was the river ‘bank full,” but it swept over the farm 
lands adjacent, flocding houses and cellars, carrying away 
bridges, scooping out chasms in smiling meadows, and 
leaving huge piles of logs, bridge timbers and driftwood 
in fruitful cornfields. 

Before this flood fishing had been good; black bass, 
perch, eels and catfish could be had in abundance, and 
in the season shad. Since the flood there have been prac- 
tically no fish in the river, and anglers have almost ceased 
to try for them. Even the shad fishing is not half what 
it once was. The fishermen do not offer an explanation 
but are disposed to blame the flood for their ill-luck. 
Either, they argue, it washed all the fish out of the river 
or else it washed so much blamed stuff in that they left 
in disgust and have never come back. 

Perhaps some piscatorial expert will arise and express 
an opinion. 





Propagation of Lobsters, 


ConsuL-GENERAL HALLoway, of Halifax, reports that 
an Ottawa special says that one of the experts of the 
Canadian fisherics department has returned from British 
Colmbia, after successfully planting, at different points 
il ihe waters of that Province, a large number of good- 
sized lobsters. Attempts have been made by the fisheries 
department in cther years to-transfer lobsters from the 
waters of the Atlantic to the Pacific, but without success, 
the long railway journey being too much for the crusta- 
ceans. Frofiting by the experience gained in the past, 
extra precautions were taken this year, with the results 
that of the original consignment of several thousand lob- 
sters shipped from the maritime provinces, forty per cent. 
reached Vancouver in good condition, and were speedily 
transferred to the sea at various points, both on the main- 
land coast and Vancouver Island, upon which a strict 
closed season will be observed for two or three years. 


The Hay Bay fishing lodge advertised on another page will 
interest visitors to that angling resort. 





THE MANY-USE OIL 


This famous reel oil never gums, Substitutes will fail you.—Adyv. 


Canoeing. 


a 
Officers of A. C. A. 1906. 


(Assumed office Oct. 1, 1905.) 


Commodore—H. Lansing Quick, Yonkers, N. Y. . 
y—William W. Crosby, Brighton Mills, Passaic, N. J. 
Treasurer—Frederic G. Mather, 164 Fairficld Ave., Stamford, Conn. 


ATLANTIC DIVISION. 


Vice-Commodore—Woolsey Carmalt, §2 Beaver St., New York. 

Rear-Commodore—Matthias Ohlmeyer, Francis H. Leggett & Co., 
128 Franklin St., New York. 

Purser—George S. Morrisey, 73 Mercer St., New York. 

Executive Committee—William A. Furman, 86 Berkeley Ave., 
Trenton, N. J.; Louis C. Kretzmer, Sere, Building, New 
York; Clifton’ T. Mitchell, 46 E. Sedgwick St., Germantown, 


‘a. 
Board of Governors—Robert J. Wilkin, 211 Clinton St., Brooklyn. 
Raciag Board—Daniel B. Goodsell, 36 Washington Sq., New York. 
CENTRAL DIVISION. 


Vice-Commodore—Henry R. Ford, 45 N. Division St., Buffalo,N.y, 

oor H. Demmler, 526 Smithfield St., Vitts 
urg, Pa. 

Purser—B. Irving Rouse, 981 Lake Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Executive Commiuttee—John S. Wright, 519 West Ave., Rochester, 

Y.; Lyman T. oppins, 691 fain St., Buffalo, N. Y.; Jesse 

J. Armstrong, Rome, N. Y. 

Board of Governors—Charles P. Forbush, 164 Crescent Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Racing Board—Harry M. Stewart, 85 Main St., E. Rochester, N.Y 

EASTERN DIVISION. 


Vice-Commodore—H. M. S. Aiken, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass, 
Rear-Commodore—Frank S. Chase, Manchester 
Purser—Edgar Ward, 112 Highland St., West Newton, Mass. 
Executive Committee—Daniel S. l’ratt, Jr., 178 Devonshire S:, 
Boston, Mass.; Arthur G. Mather, 84 South St., Medford, 
Mass.; H. L. Backus, 472 Lowell St., Lawrence, Mass. 
Racing Board—Paul Butler, U. S. Cartridge Co., Lowell, Mass.; 
Herman D. Murphy, alternate. 
NORTHERN DIVISION. 


Vice-Commodore—J. McDonald Mowat, Kingston, Ont., Canada. 
Rear-Commodore—James W. Sparrow, Toronto, Canada. 
lurser—Russell lI. Britton, Gananoque, Ont., Canada. 
Executive Committee—Charles E. Britton, Gananoque, Ont., Can. 
Board of Governors—John N. MacKendrick, Galt, Ont., Canada. 
Racing Board—J. Mcidonald Mowat, Kingston, Ont, Canada. 


WESTERN DIVISION. 


Vice-Commodore—John A. Berkey, St. Paul, Minn. 

Rear-Commodore—Lucien Wulsin, The Baldwin Co., 142 Wes 
Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 

Purser—Wade Hampton Yardley, 49 Pioneer Press Bidg., Si. 
Paul, Minn. 

Executive Committee—George H. Gardner, 149 Kennard St., Cleve- 
land, O.; Augustus W. Friese, The Journal, Chicago, III. 

Beard of Governors—Henry C. Morse, l’eoria, LII. 

Racing Board—Frank B. Huntington, 90 Sheboygan St., Fond-du 


Wis. 
How to Join the A. C. A. 


“Application for membership shall be male to the Treasurer, 
F. G, Mather, 164 Fairfield Ave., Stamford, Conn., and shall be 
sccompanied by the recommendation of an active member and by 
the sum of two dollars, one dollar as entrance fee and one dollar 
as dues for the current year, to be refunded in case of non- 
election of the applicant.” 


Canoeing in the State of Washington 


BY D. C, CONOVER. . 


THERE is probably no aquatic sport so enjoyable and at 
the same time so healthful as canoeing. This form of 
pleasure is increasing each year, and particularly so in th: 
Far West, where streams and lakes as well as ocean 
waters abound. It would be difficult to find in any sec- 
tion of the United States a section so well adapted to 
canoeing as that part of the State of Washington known 
as the Puget Sound country, and more particularly as 
applied to the immediate vicinity of that great metropolis 
of the Northwest, the city of Seattle. 

Seattle, by virtue of its many natural advantages, has 
grown in the past five years from a town of 80,000 people 
to a city of 160,000, and its population is increasing at 
the rate of between 15,000 and 20,000 each year. One 
reason for its remarkable growth, and probably the great- 
est, is its situation on Elliot Bay, which is a part of the 
inland sea—Puget Sound. This fact, together with its 
comparative proximity to Alaska and the Orient, has 
been the means of the wonderful strides in its develop 
ment. 

On the west side of Seattle, in fact its western boun- 
dary, is Puget Sound; its eastern boundary, four miles 
from the Sound, is Lake Washington, one of the most 
beautiful lakes imaginable, with its numerous little bays 
and islands, and having visible, apparently rising from 
the edges of the shore, although many miles away, the 
mysterious Cascade Range of mountains, and surmount 
ing all the perpetually snow-capped peak, Mt. Rainier, 
rising nearly 15,000 feet above the level of the sea. 

Lake Washington is nearly twenty-five miles in length 
and from one to three miles in width. Its outlet is the 
scenic Black River, a stream twenty-five miles, which 
runs to the Sound. The lake’s inlet is the Sammamish 
River, or, as it is more commonly called, “Squak 
Slough.” This river or slough is very sinuous, having 
more than 275 sharp turns in a distance of less than ten 
miles. These turns, however, make the distance from 
Lake Sammamish, from which the slough originates, to 
Lake Washington, thirty miles. Lake Sammamish is « 
splendid sheet of water, ten miles long and one mile wide, 
with wild and rugged shores and here and there a human 
habitation. Thus it will be seen that from the head oi 
Lake Sammamish to the waters of’ Puget Sound is a dis- 
tance of about ninety miles. This stretch of water is a 
veritable canoeists’ paradise, and is a trip which, in its 
entirety, has been taken by very few canoeists. 

During the latter part of the month of July, of the 
present year, a party of canoeists consisting of Bertrand 
Johnson, Walter S. Osborn, C. M. Leedham, E. P. 
Moran and D. C. Conover, made the trip up Squak 
Slough against a three-mile current to Lake Sammamish, 
where, after a day’s outing, they returned down the 
slough to the canoe headquarters on Lake Washington 
at Seattle, and after a few days’ rest the party, with the 
exception of Mr. Moran, who was prevented by business 
engagements from leaving the city, in two canoes, fully 
equipped with camping outfit, blankets, sails, etc., again 
embarked and cruising south along the shores of the lak« 
entered the Black River and paddled down to the Sound, 
where the canoes and outfits were placed on the steamer 
Perdita and the next morning proceeded to Port Gamble. 
a lumber mill town just inside the entrance to Hood 
Canal, a branch of Puget Sound, which, although not 
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quite so large, is about 100 miles in length and averages 
fully three miles in width. The use of the word canal, 
as applied to this body of water, is very misleading, as 
it is really included in the common designation Puget 
Sound. 

There is no finer body of salt water in the world than 
Hood Canal and its scenery is unsurpassed. Majestic 
mountain ranges, some heavily timbered with spruce and 
fir, others snow-capped, rise from the water and give the 
traveler a true insight into the ruggedness of nature and 
inspire him with a profound admiration for the mystery 
of creation. Here and there, flowing into the canal, hav- 
ing their origin in some ancient glacier in the mountain 
fastnesses, are turbulent streams where speckled trout 
abound, affording splendid sport to the angler at certain 
seasons of the year. 

Disembarking at Port Gamble from the steamer Perdita 
we paddled away in our canoes about 11 o’clock in the 
morning, and after covering a mile’s distance, were agree- 
ably surpside to find a breeze springing up and blowing 
in a southerly direction which gave us a fair wind to- 
ward our destination of the day, Seabeck, twenty-one 
miles away. Gradually the wind increased in velocity 
until the whitecaps were visible in all directions and the 
waves were running several feet high. To anyone who 
enjoys sailing let him ride the storm-swept waters of this 
inland sea, in a basswood canoe, sixteen feet long and 
only thirty-one inches wide, open the entire length,.except 
for a covered space fourteen inches at each end, with 
only a low rail to prevent the water splashing over the 
ends into the canoe, and the canoe loaded down with 150 
pounds of camp equipage and two men, weighing to- 
gether 400 pounds, the sensation is one he will never for- 
vet. Carried along by the force of the gale, the bow of 
the canoe plunging into the waves one moment and then 
suddenly sinking beneath them at the stern, the waves 
jreaking against one’s back, holding the canoe on its 
course with a paddle in order that it may not expose its 
open sides in the trough of the sea to the breaking waves, 


and withal shipping very little water, was our experi-. 


ence, and when we had traveled this twenty-one miles in 
three hours, arrived at our destination safely, and, pitch- 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


ing our tent, prepared for the morrow’s pleasures. 

Seabeck is one of those old deserted mill towns, which 
were in the height of their boom days some fifteen or 
twenty years ago, and although the houses and stores are 
there, only a handful of people are left to tell of their 
former prosperity. Seabeck’s mill had burned many 
years before, and near its site we camped for two days, 
enjoying the splendid fishing in its harbor, and disport- 
ing ourselves in the salt water, warmed by the hot sun 
beating down on its long stretches of sand and warming 
the water as the tide came in. 

From this point to Pleasant Harbor, one of the most 
magnificent land-locked basins, half a mile long, 200 yards 
wide and 200 feet deep, was our next stopping place. Here 
we remained two days and enjoyed the trout fishing in 
the Dosewallips River and Duckabush River, two moun- 
tain streams on either side of us. These streams, cold 
and clear, are the angler’s delight, and from their numer- 
ous deep pools have been taken many Dolly Varden trout, 
weighing as high as 14 and 15 pounds in some instances. 
The best fishing, however, is had some six or seven miles 
back in the mountains, although excellent fishing can be 
had at the mouths of these rivers. 

Leaving Pleasant Harbor we set out for Lilliwaup, 
some twenty miles further up the canal, but encountering 
heavy south winds, were compelled to put into shore and 
spend the day and night at Quatsap Point. Here we ob- 
tained a fresh supply of provisions from a neighboring 
farmer, and were ready to proceed as soon as the wind 
subsided. Sleeping out that night on the beach with only 
our blankets and the starry heavens above us, we enjoyed 
one of the most peaceful and refreshing slumbers of the 
journey. 

Early next morning we resumed our course, and, pass- 
ing numerous small streams, arrived at Lilliwaup River, 
where we remained two days. The scenery of Lilliwaup 
is. remarkable in its graudeur. The river runs a mile 
back from salt water to the falls, and paddling up to these 
we left our canoes on the shore and climbed the foothills 
to a height of more than a thousand feet, where we saw 
the river falling over the rocks in another beautiful fall. 
There are six of these falls in this thousand feet, and it 
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would be impossible to say which is the prettiest, so beat 
tiful are they all. Besides this river with its falling 
waters, a small and beautiful lake, said to contain myriads 
of trout, lies only a short distance from the town. The 
Olympic Mountains peep out from the clouds and give 
an air of sublimity to the scene. 

Leaving Lilliwaup we paddled on our way to a point 
some two miles from Union City, which is located prac- 
tically at the head of the canal, and from this point we 
cruised the upper end of the canal and made one day a 
journey up the Skokomish River, some three miles from 
Union City, up to and beyond the Indian village of the 
Skokomish Indian reservation. Here we purchased some 
Indian paddles from an old squaw, through the good 
offices of the Rev. Edwin Eells, Indian agent in charge, 
who acted as our interpreter. 

Union City (a city in name only) is so located that in 
time it will become one of the greatest summer resorts 
of the Puget Sound country. It enjoys hot weather in 
summer to a far greater extent than any other city on 
salt water in the State of Washington. In fact, it is so 
hot that one old man remarked, as he shook the perspira- 
tion from his head, that Yuma, Ariz., was cool in com- 
parison. Nevertheless, the heat there makes it a splendid 
place to enjoy the bathing, as the water becomes warm 
and delightful. 

After an absence of two weeks’ time, and covering a 
distance in our canoes of more than 250 miles, bronzed 
and hardened, we left Union City for home on the 
steamer Inland Flyer, thankful for our health, and duly 
grateful to that wise and all-seeing Providence which 
has so lavishly bestowed upon the State of Washington 
sO many natural advantages for the enjoyment of the 
enthusiastic canoeist. 





A. C. A. Membership. 


NEW MEMBERS PROPOSED. 

Atlantic Division —William A Coley, New York city, 
by F. C. Hoyt; Edgar C. Beecroft, New York city, by 
H. C. Ward. Frepertc G. MATHER, Treas. 
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New Boats From Gielow’s Designs. 


Mr. Henry J. GiELow now has on his boards or build- 
ing from his designs twenty-nine new boats. Of these 
the largest is a tooft. waterline steam yacht and the 
smallest is an 18ft. waterline power boat. The tendency 
of the day is certainly toward vessels equipped with 
either steam or combustion engines. This is evidenced 
by the fact that twenty-four of the twenty-nine vessels 
Mr. Gielow now has in hand are fitted with either steam 
or gas engines. Another interesting feature is that of the 
fifteen power boats designed by Mr. Gielow only one is 
intended solely for high speed. The racing of high speed 
launches has not, up to this time, been either satisfying 
or conclusive, and owners now demand something be- 
sides speed alone in their new boats. Besides the fif- 
teen power boats Mr. Gielow’s designs include five rac- 
ing sail yachts, two auxiliary yawls, three steamers, one 
steam launch and three houseboats. 

Of these numerous designs the most interesting and 
most important is a 63ft. waterline racing sloop. This 
vessel is for one of Mr. Gielow’s oldest clients and she 
will undoubtedly be the feature in next season’s racing. 
She will be built entirely of Tobin bronze, by Mr. Robert 
Jacob, at his City Island yard. Mr. Gielow was given 
a carte blanche order when commissioned to design this 
boat, and he will not be hampered in any way by any 
restrictions or requirements on the part of the owner. 
She is g2ft. over all, 63ft. waterline, 17ft. breadth and 
ft. draft. 

Of the other racing boats three are designed for racing 
in class P on Gravesend Bay and on Long Island Sound. 
The owners of these three boats are all Atlantic Y. C. 
members and they have all had experience in either the 
smaller or larger classes. The dimensions of these boats 
are 42ft. over all, 30ft. waterline, oft. breadth and 6ft. 
3in. draft. These figures are only approximate, and the 
dimensions of all the boats will be slightly different. No 
contracts for the building of these three boats have been 


let and the owners do not wish their names to be given 


out at present. ° 
The fifth boat will be raced abroad. She is for Mr. 
A. Brunila, of Kotka, Finland. The design shows a keel 
hoat 42ft. gin. over all, 27ft. 6in. waterline, 1oft. breadth 
and 6ft. 3in, draft with very comfortable cruising accom- 
modations, although she is to be used mainly for racing. 
The larger of the two auxiliary yawls is 65ft. water- 
line. She will make a fine cfuising vessel and she will 
le used mostly along the Maine coast. The name of 
the owner is not available, but she will be built by Mr. 
Robert Jacob at City Island. Her construction will be 
ef wood and she is o5ft. over all, 65ft. waterline, 2oft. 
breadth and oft. 6in. draft. She will be fitted with a 40 
liorsepower engine. The boat’s lines have been com- 
vleted and she will be laid down in a few days. 
_ The smailer auxiliary yawl is for Mr. Julien T. Davies, 
r., of New York city. This boat is nearing completion, 
nd it is quite possible that she may be used in South- 
rn waters this winter. In the summer she -will be seen 
1 Great South Bay. Her dimensions are 55ft. over all, 
8ft. waterline, 14ft. breadth and 2ft. 8in: draft. Her 
\otive power consists of a 10 horsepower Smalley en- 
sine. The boat is being built by Mr. Willard F. Downs, 
f Bay Shore, L. I. 
The largest of the three steam yachts is for a Cali- 
irnian and she will hail from San Diego. This vessel 
ill be built on the Pacific coast. She is 11oft. over all, 
Tooft. waterline, 2oft. breadth and 7ft. draft. Her en- 


wuss will be of 100 horsepower ang she will have a 


-is 12x23ft. 


liberal sail spread, which will be used when cruising. 

Next in point of size is a 20-mile steamer for a mem- 
ber of the New York Y. C. She is 97ft. over all, goft. 
waterline, 11ft. breadth and 4ft. 6in. draft. She will 
have engines of 250 horsepower. 

The third steamer is for the Santee Club. She is a 
shallow draft vessel with a wheel tunnel aft. She is 
joft. over all, 65ft. waterline, 17{t. gin. breadth and ait. 
2in. draft. This steamer is building at Osborne’s yard 
at Yonkers. She will have two 30 horse-power engines 
and twin screws. 

The only steam launch among Mr. Gielow’s new 
orders will be built abroad. She is for Mr. A. Ahlstrom, 
of Bjorneborg, Finland. She will be built of steel and 
her dimensions are 54ft. over all, Soft. waterline, 11/t. 
6in. breadth and 3ft. 1oin. draft. Her 50 horsepower 
engines will be built by Sullivan, and she will have a 
Roberts boiler. A speed of 14 miles is expected. 

The contract for the largest of the three houseboats 
has not as yet been let, and the name of the owner is 
withheld. This vessel is 85ft. over all, 8o0ft. waterline, 
1oft. breadth and aft. 3in. draft. In addition to a snug 
sail plan, she will have a 50 horsepower gasolene en- 
gine. 

The houseboat for Mr. Wilbur C. Fisk, New York Y. 
C., is almost as large as the vessel just mentioned. 
Mr. Fisk’s boat is 84ft. 6in. over all, 76ft. waterline, 23ft. 
6in. over all and 4ft. draft. She is equipped with two 
4-cylinder Twentieth Century gasolene engines of 70 
horsepower each, and it is expected that these engines 
will drive the boat at a speed of 10 knots. Her tank 
capacity is sufficient to give the vessel a cruising radius 
of 1,000 miles. The owner’s quarters are on the star- 
board side forward. This cabin is 9x16ft. Connecting 
with this room is a bath 5x7ft. On the port side for: 
ward is another stateroom 9xioft. A bath also connects 
with this room. On the same side of the boat but fur- 
ther aft is another stateroom toft. square. A companion 
ladder is on the starboard side and the boat is reached 
by passing through a large vestibule. The dining room 
Next comes the engine room, which -is. ft. 
square. By passing through the roomy pantry the galley, 
oxioft. is reached. Aft of the galley on the port side are 
the crew’s quarters. The officers’ quarters are on the star- 
board side of the engine room. There are bath and ‘toilet 
rooms for the officers and crew. Stairs to the upper deck 
are provided both fore and aft. On the upper deck is a 
lounging room 16x18ft. The exterior finish and trim is 
of mahogany and various hard woods are used on the 
interior. 

The houseboat for Mr. E. E. Roberts is about oft. 
shorter on the waterline than the Fisk boat. She is 6oft. 
4in. over all, 66ft. 8n. waterline, 1oft. 6in. breadth and 
2ft. 3in. draft. A 60 horsepower steam engine, which 
will furnish the power, has been sent to the builder’s 
yard in Florida, where it will be installed in the hull. 
The vessel will be completed and ready for delivery to 
the owner about Jan. 1, 1906. In order to reduce the 
draft there is a tunnel aft for the wheel. The boat is 
of wood and yellow pine, and cypress enters into the con- 
struction of the hull, which is divided into 12 water-tight 
compartments. Each of these compartments is connected 
with a powerful bilge ejector, which would keep them 
free in case the bottom was stove in. That part of the 
hull below the main deck will be used for machinery, 
tanks, stores, spare gear and supplies. From the stem 
aft, for a distance of 24ft., the deck is clear, then comes 
the boiler ard machinery space. Next aft is the galley, 
crew’s quarters and cabins for the officers. Further aft, 


extending the width of the vessel, is an unobstructed 
deck space 14ft. long. This deck is for the officers and 
crew. On the upper deck are found the owner’s and 
guests’ quarters. A deck house 42ft. long and running 
the width of the boat contains a dining and living room 
four sleeping cabins and two baths. Forward of these 
quarters there is a deck space of 19ft. long and aft there 
is a deck-11ft. in length. All windows and doors are 
protected by copper screens. The interior of the owner’s 
and guests’ quarters are finished in white enamel. 

Two of the fifteen power boats designed this fall by 
Mr. Gielow are nearing completion at the Jacob yard at 
City Island. Dreamer, the boat building for Vice-Com- 
modore Charles W. Lee, Manhasset Bay Y. C., is 
slightly larger than the one he had built at the same 
yard last winter. She is 6r1ft. over all, 54ft. 8in. 
waterline, 1oft. gin. breadth and 3ft. 6in. draft. She will 
have the first of the new 30 horsepower Standard en- 
gines which develop 40 horsepower. The hull of the 
new Dreamer is a little cleaner and finer than that of the 
old boat, and when finished she will be a smarter looking 
craft. Her frames are of oak and she is planked with 
lin. cedar. She has two mahogany houses. The after 
house contains the main saloon, owner’s cabin and toilet 
room. The engine is located under the flush deck, which 
divides the two deck houses. The forward part of the 
engine room and the galley are in the forward house. 
Under the forward deck is a very roomy forecastle. The 
boat is steered from the space between the two deck 


houses. A deck seat extends the width of the forward 
end of the after deck house. Aft there is a sizable 
cockpit. The finish below in the owner’s quarters is 


mahogany and the joiner and cabinet work is of a most 
superior order. There is a waterway around both deck 
houses. 

The other cruising launch building at the Jacob yard 
will be known as Fern. She is a little shorter than 
Dreamer but she is a more-powerful boat. Her topsides 
are carried up to form the side of her cabin and for- 
ward she has a turtleback deck. This boat is soft. 3in. 
over all, 52ft. 1oin. waterline, 1oft. gin. breadth and 3ft. 
7in. draft. She will be equipped with one of the: new 
model 50 horsepower Standard engines and a speed of 
about 14 miles is expected. The materials used in her 
construction are very much the same as those that en- 
tered into the building of Dreamer. Fern has more room 
below than Dreamer but it is secured by sacrificing a 
little in appearance. She is laid out very much the same 
as the Lee boat below. On deck she has a large cock- 
pit over the engine and this stretch of flush deck prac- 
tically divides what would otherwise have been a con- 
tinuous cabin house in two parts. There is full head 
room in the forecastle. Mahogany is used on deck and 
below for trim and joiner work. 

Only the finest of selected materials have been used 
in the construction of these boats, and this coupled with 
splendid workmanship, give a most satisfying result. 
When completed they will be the finest launches of their 
size and type in this country. 

The high speed launch mentioned previously is for 
Mr. A. F. Jay, of New Orleans, La., and she will be 
constructed by some Southern builder. The boat is 6oft. 
over all, 58ft. waterline, 7ft. breadth and 3ft. draft. A 
100 horsepower engine will drive her at a high rate of 
speed. 

One of the smaller launches is for Mr. J. F. Revilliod, 
Astana, Nyon, Switzerland. She will be used on Lake 
Geneva. She is 2oft. 6in. over all, 28ft. gin. waterline, 
5ft, Gin. breadth and 2ft. draft, A French engine of 
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LINES OF 70 FOOT STEAM YACHT——DESIGNED BY SMALL BROS. FOR HARRY M. RUBEY, 1906. 


20-25 horsepower will be installed, and she is expected 
to develop a speed of over 16 miles. 

Among the smaller craft is one for Mr. J. B. Palmer. 
This boat, which is being constructed in New Jersey, is 
21ft. over ali and the same on the waterline, 5ft. 3in. 
breadth and 3ft. draft. 

Another boat of the same type is 18ft. over all, 18ft. 
waterline, 4ft. 6in. breadth and 2ft. draft. She has a 5 
horsepower engine. 

The names of the owners of the following boats have 
been withheld and as yet no contracts for their construc- 
tion have been let, although bids are now being taken: 

The longest is 77ft. over all, 77ft. waterline, 12ft. 
breadth, and 3ft. 3in. draft. She will be fitted with an 
engine of 175 horsepower. 

Next in size is a boat 84ft. over all, 75ft. 6in. water- 
line, 13ft. breadth, 3ft. 6in. draft and an engine of 150 
horsepower. 

Then comes a craft 77ft. over all, 7oft. waterline, 12ft. 
breadth and 3ft. draft. The engine has not been settled 
upon as yet. 

_ Another cruising boat is 6oft. over all, 65ft. 3in. water- 
line, 12ft. breadth and 3ft. gin. draft. Her engine will 
be of 60 horsepower. 

The dimensions of a little smaller boat are 67ft. 3in. 
over all, soft. waterline, 12ft. breadth and 3ft. 3in. draft. 
This boat will also have a 60 horsepower engine. 

The next boat is but 1ft. shorter on the waterline. She 
is Goft. over all, 58ft. waterline, 12ft. breadth, 3ft. 6in. 
draft. A 50 horsepower engine will furnish the power. 

The largest of the remaining three is of the following 
dimensions: 51ft. over all, 45ft. waterline, 11ft. breadth 
and 3ft. draft. Considerable speed is wanted by the 
owner and an engine of 130 horsepower will be installed. 

A boat measuring 38ft. on deck and the same on the 
waterline comes next. She is 8ft. 6in. wide and her draft 
is 2ft. 6in. She will have an engine of 15 horsepower. 

Last, but not least, comes a boat 25ft. long on deck. 
She measures the same on the waterline. The breadth 
is 5ft. and the draft is 2ft. 6in. With a 25 horsepower 
engine a fair amount of speed is expected. 


Recent SALEs.—Mr. Stanley M. Seaman has made the 
following sales: The sloop Mildred sold by Mr. George 
E. Edwards, New Rochelle, N. Y., to Mr. John R. Cham- 
berlin, New York city; the catboat Adelaide sold by the 
Huntington Mfg. Co. to Mrs. E. M. Scott and the launch 
Gertrude II. for Mr. C. W. Butts, Hoboken, N. J., to 
Mr. Frank B. Gilbreth, New York city. Gertrude II. 
was designed by Mr. Henry J. Gielow and built last win- 
ter by Mr. Robert Jacob, at City Island. Gertrude II. 
is 37{t. long and 6ft. breadth. Mr. Gilbreth will have 
a 30 horsepower DeDietrich engine installed in the boat 
and a speed of 14 miles is expected. Mr. Gilbreth is a 
member of the Marblehead-Corinthian and Manhasset 
Bay Y. C.’s and the New York A. C. 


THE MANY-USE OIL Co., 
New York City, will send Free Sample. Write now.—Adv. 
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A Cruising Steam Launch. 


WE present in this issue the complete plans of the 
cruising steam launch designed by Messrs. Small Bros. 
for Mr. Harry M. Rubey, of Macon, Mo. 

In these days it is rather unusual to see a boat 75ft. 
long driven by steam engines, but Mr. Rubey’s require- 
ments were such that steam answered his purpose rather 
better than any other power. 

The design shows a powerful boat with a pointel stern 
of the canoe type. The draft was restricted to 3ft. 4in., 
and she has liberal breadth and a flat floor. The free- 
board is ample, and there is a slight break in the sheer 
line just at the after end of the pilot house. 

The cabin house extends well fore and aft, and there 
is little deck space available. The boat is steered from 
the top of the cabin house just aft of the pilot house. 
The porticn of the cabin house forward of the funnel is 
covered with an awning, and this space will be used as a 
lounging place for the owner and his guests. 

The companionway ladder is placed just. aft of the 


cabin house, and anyone coming on board lands on the 


after deck. From this deck, which is covered with an 
awning, one enters the main saloon, which is 11ft. 6in. 
long. On either side of the companionway stairs are tran- 
soms. In the forward corner on the starboard side is 
the sideboard. There is a steam radiator in the center of 
the forward bulkhead. On the port side are two doors, 
one leads to the galley and the other to the passageway, 
which leads forward. Three sliding windows on each 
side give ample light and ventilation to the main cabin. 

The galley is 4ft. long and it is fitted with a large ice- 
box, coal stove, sink, hot water boiler and folding table. 
Under the deck are the dish lockers. Another door from 
the galley leads to the passageway. The engine room is 
oft. long and the coal bunkers are located on either side. 
The motive power consists of a compound engine 
6% x 13 x 8in., which will give the boat a speed of 7 or 8 
miles an hour. ; 

At the forward end of the passageway is a stateroom 
Sit. 6in. long and extending the width of thet¥essel. - It 
is fitted with a brass bed, lounge and bureau.’ ‘Phere is a 
radiator at the after end. Separating this room from an- 
other forward is the bathroom, which is sft. fétig. Here 
there is a porcelain tub, set basin and patent closet. The 
after stateroom has three windows on each side, while 
the forward one has but two on either side. Each of 
these rooms has a large clothes press. The forward room 
is 8ft. long and fitted very much the same as the other one. 

The pilot house, which is oft. long, is reached from 
either the deck or the forward sleeping cabin.. Here there 
is a bookcase, desk, radiator and auxiliary steering gear. 

On the forward deck is the capstan and a small com- 
panionway which leads to the forecastle. 

The vessel is heated by steam and lighted by electricity: 
In the bathroom and galley there is running hot and cold 
water. 

One boat is carried on davits. 


[Nov. 11, 190s. 
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The dimensions are as follows: 


Overhang— 
Forward 
Aft 

Breadth— 
Extreme 


Freeboard— 
Aft 


Displacement ns 
C. oF BR. aft OF LW hicvihs trios ae sles tice 30.57 ft. 


_.....--- Boston Letter. 


CorINTHIAN Y. C, CHAMPIONSHIPS.—One of the mos 
active racing clubs along the coast at the present time 
is the Corinthian Y. C., of Marblehead, which annually 
offers championship prizes in several classes in whic! 
its enrolled yachts are entitled to enter. It does no 
make a practice of giving open races, but during the 
early part of each August there is a series of invitati 
races, known as the “midsummer” series, winding u 
with an annual invitation race. While these are not 
technically open races and are not Y. R. A. races, the 
Corinthian Y. C. not being a member of that organiza- 
tion, they are for practical purposes open races, and all 
of the classes of the Y. R. A. of Mass. are generally pro- 
vided for. It may be said that the attendance at these 
races is far greater than at the regular club races. 

During the season that has just passed the Corinthi 
Y. C. races, both club and invitation, have been produc- 
tive. of 449 entries, which may be said to: be an exceed 
ingly large number for any one club during a season. 
During the four days of the midsummer series and the 
annual invitation race the aggregate of entries was 275, 
or over 60 per cent. of the total number of entfies of the 
club for the whole season. On Aug. to the attendance 
was 79, the largest at any race in Massachusetts Bay 
during the season. Club championships were offered in 
seven classes, including four rating classes under the new 
uniform. rule. 

Most active of these classes, as in the Y. R. A. circuits, 
was that of the 22-footers, in which Tyro, owned by Mr. 
W. H. Joyce, appeared to have little difficulty in captur- 
ing the championship. Her record of five firsts and one 
second in six starts is an enviable one, and is in keeping 
with her work in other races during the season. 

In the 18ft. class Boo Hoo, owned by Mr. Reginald 
Boardman, took five firsts and one second in nine starts 
and is winner of the championship. Only four boats 


GAS ENGINES AND LAUNCHES. 


Their Principles, Types, and Management. 
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A Complete and Practical Manual. 


Bound in cloth, with 123 pages and 20 illustrations. Sent, postpaid, for $1.25. 
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qualified for the championship in this class out of eleven 
which competed at some time or other. The reason for 
not qualifying and also why the average percentage of 
the second boat in the class and of other boats in this 
class and other classes appears inconsistetit with the total 
percentage and the number of starts, will be explained 
further on. 

In the 15ft. class Cigarette, owned by Dr. Morton 
Prince, was the only boat to qualify. She sailed in six 
races, taking three firsis and cre second. 

There was greater opportunity for observing the effect 
of the new rating rule in class M than in any other. 
In this class five boats competed and in the accompany- 
ing table the rating of these boats are given, as they also 
are in the other rating classes. The boats of longest 
waterline in class M were Cossack and Louise, nominally 
35-footers. Chewink IV. and Sauquoit were 30-footers 
of the class which was organized in 1904. Seboomook is 
one of the former Y. R. A. 25-footers. It will be noticed 
that both of the 30-footers rate higher than the 35-foot- 
ers, and that there is very little difference between the 
rating of the 25-footer Seboomook and the 35-footer 
Louise. Chewink IV. took three firsts and five seconds 
out of eight starts and got the championship. Cossack’s 
record of three firsts out of three starts may look a little 
better for averaging up, but it does not go far enough 
on account of her not sailing the required number of 
— Chewink IV. is owned by Mr. F. G. Macom- 
er, Jr. 

In class N were two of the original 22-footers, Setsu 
and Opitsah V., each rating at 32.36. Neither qualified 
for a championship and there was hardly enough racing 
between them to show what might have been done. 

In class P there were the 25-footer Carina II., rating 
at very nearly her waterline length, two 21-footers and 
an old-timer, the yawl Sea Fox. Carina II. did about 
all of the going in this class, taking six firsts and three 
seconds out of nine starts. 

In class Q were two knockabouts, whose rating is 
given as the limit of the class. Soubrette, owned by Mr. 
W. B. Moot, is about roft. on the waterline, carrying 450 
sq. ft. of sail. Carmen is a 21ft. knockabout carrying 500 
sq. ft. of sail. Soubrette got four firsts out of four starts. 

A number of races were given for the championships, 
I believe nine. The positions were figured on a percen- 
tage basis, the total percentage being divided by the num- 
ber of starts. It is specified, however, that a yacht must 
have started in at least six races to qualify for the cham- 
pionship, and consequently the work of those yachts sail- 
ing less than the required number goes for nothing, so 
far as official record or championship is concerned. This 
applies to Nibelung, in the 15ft. class, whose average 
percentage is greater than that of the only boat in the 
class to qualify. In the accompanying table, however, a 
record is given of all boats competing, for the purpose 
of reference, it being assumed in dividing the total per- 
centages that a yacht has started at least six times. The 
table, for which I am indebted to Mr. H. S. Goodwin, 
chairman of the Regatta Committee of. the Corinthian 
Y. C., follows: 


22-footers. 
Total Average 





Per Per 
Starts. Ists. 2ds. 3ds. Cent. Cent. 
Tome, WW, Ti. Faved. .crcccsevsenes 6 6&6 1 OO 6857 -976 
Medric II., H. H. White.......... 9 2 2 38 6094 677 
Clotho, Cheney & Lanning....... 8 1 2 2 §271 659 
Rube, H. L. Bowden............. 7 0 2 2 4315 -615 
Nutmeg, A. C. Jones.............. 6 0 0 1 2828 -471 
Peri II., Dr. Morton Prince...... 8 1 0 1 3457 -432 
Medric, George Lee .............. s 2 1 2667 333 
*Clorinda, Cheney & Lanning.... 2 0 0 0 400 = .067 
18-footers. 
Boo Hoo, Reginald Boardman... 9 5 1 © T7150 — .795 
ek. Ee, es CR, Bh co ccccesees 5 2 3 0 #1 -762 
Moslem II., B. D. Barker....... 6 2 1 1 3971 -662 
*Hayseed II., H. L. Bowden..... 5 0 0 3 2808 -468 
*Hayseed, H. L. Bowden......... Ss i ft - a2 oe oa 
*Fritter, Caleb Loring ........... 56 0 1 0 2462 -410 
a SS eee 3 0 1 2 2134 356 
Moslem, John Tyler..............+ ». = 1 2 2815 352 
Cuyamel, R. L. Pond............. ’ * 2 2. aa -246 
*Hugi, A. E. Chase............+0- fag ae 71 C92 
*Privateer II., C. E. Adams...... 1 ». @-® 400 067 
15-footers. 
Cigarette, Dr. Morton Prince..... 6 3 1 0 3500 -583 
*Nibelung, A. P. Loring......... 5 2 3 0 4001 .667 
*Tabasco, Jr., H. H. Wiggin..... 4 2 2 0 3000 -500 
*Little Misery, A. P. Loring..... ; eo: i 2 oe -167 
Class M—33 to 40 feet Rating. 

Chewink IV., F. G. Ma- 

CE acs cecnnovepowssece 3.48 8§ 83 6&6 OO 6167 771 
*Seboomook, B. A. Smith..34.146 4 2 1 1 3250 -542 
*Cossack, H. A. Morss.....35.26 3 3 0 0 3000 .500 
*Sauquoit, T. K. Lothrop, 

A. pheannbkinbehensd>eheceene + 1 0 1 2083 .347 
*Louise, E. McWilliams... .34.65 4 0 1 1 1500 -250 
Class N—27 to 33 feet Rating. 

*Setsu, Lewis & Talbot...32.36 2 2 0 2000 333 
*Opitsah V., S. H. Foster. .32.36 1 0 1 500 -083 
Class P—22 to 27 feet Rating. 

Carina II., H. S. Wheelock.24.79 9 6 3 O T7500 -833 
*Margaret, S. C. Vaughan.22.80 3 1 1 1 1833 .306 
*Bagarah, R. C. Robbins...23.70 3 1 1 0 1667 -278 
*Sea Fox, J. G. Alder...... 5 2 1 1 =O 1800 -250 

Class Q—18 to 22 feet Rating. 
*Soubrette, W. B. Moot...22.00 4 4 0 4000 -667 
*Carmen, C. H. Johnson. ..22.00 4 1 3 0 2500 417 


*Sailed less than the required six races. 


Besides the championship races, there were several of 
much importance, a brief record being given as follows: 

Ocean Race, June 17-18—Class A, Cossack; class B, 
Seboomook; class C, Medric II.; class D, Carina II.. win- 
ners of first prizes. 

Midsummer Series, Aug. 9, 10, 11, 12—Class M, Mee- 
mer; class N, Myrtle; class P, Carina II.; 22-footers, 
Tyro; 18-footers, Boohoo; 15-footers, Vera II.; Cape 
cats, Marvel; dories, Barbara; handicap class, Avanti. 

Grand Handicap, Labor Day—Commodore’s prizes: 
First Prize, Moslem; second prize, Peri IT. 


New Boat For Crass Q.—Messrs. Burgess & Packard 
are building at their Marblehead shops, a 22-rater for 
Mr. Burgess’ younger brother. This boat will be used 
at Marblehead. 


New Lirton Cup Derenper—Messrs. Small Brothers 
have received an order for a 21-footer to be used as a 
challenger for the Lipton Cup by a syndicate of Toledo 
yachtsmen. The Lipton Cup is now held by the Coun- 
try Club, of Detroit. The contract for Mr. A. L. Lin- 
coln’s new Cape cat, designed by Messrs. Small Broth- 
ers, has been let to Messrs. 


Barrows & Sprague, of 
Quincy, a new firm of builders. Joun B. Knazew. 





New Steam Yacut Desicnep spy Wa. GARDNER — 

he contract for the steam yacht designed by Mr. Will- 
iam Gardner for Mr. Andrew W. Rose, New York Y. C., 
has been let to the Pusey & Jones Co., Wil nington, Del. 
The new vessel will be built of steel. She is 160ft. over 
all, 130ft. waterline, 21ft. breadth and oft. draft. An 
Almy: boiler will be installed and she will have engines 
of 700 horsepower. The yacht will be lighted by elec- 
tricity, and when completed she will be one of the finest 
vesveis of her size in the world. 


Jamaica Bay Y. C. Orricers.—The annual meeting of 
the Jamaica Bay Y. C. was held at the club house near 
Holland’s S.ation on Oct. 29 and the following officers 
were elected: Com., Benjamin F. Daly; Vice-Com., 
Henry Lange; Rear Com., William Bjur; Fleet Capt., 
C. A. Metzger; Treas., James E. Lent; Recording Sec., 
S. W. Fernald; Fin. Sec., E. B. Palmer; Directors, Will- 
iam E. Stillings, S. Copleston, P. M. Oldner; chairman 
of House Committee, John Williamson; chairman of 
Regatta Committee, Walter Reynolds; chairman of En- 
tertainment Committee, E. J. O’Connor; chairman of 
Membership Committee, C. V. Dykeman. The club now 
has a membership of 176. 


Bifle FZange and Gallery. 


Zettler Rifle Ciub. 


Tue weekly indoor shoot, held Oct. 31, was attended by a 
dozen regulars and improvement in scores was noticed, William 
A. Tewes being high man with a total of 1,233 out of the possible 
1,250 points in fifty shots at 75ft. offhand, while Charles Zettler, 
Jr., won the bullseye prize with 16 degrees. The scores follow: 
















PW Milnes A Taewes cccvccsccsvcccvcscses 248 246 246 247 246—1233 
ee Oe a 244 245 246 247 243—1225 
Charles Zettler, Jr. 242 243 244 247 245—1219 
Barney Zettler 233 244 240 239 234—1190 
H C Zettler .... 234 239 234 240 242—1189 
Louis Maurer 242 237 241 232 233-1187 
fa Eb, Po kh ceswsee 236 233 236 240 239—1184 
*Henry D Muller .......... 230 232 238 239 242—1181 
Louis P. Hansen ..... 237 236 233 240 233—1179 
eT eee 237 236 234 231 232—1171 
A P Fegert ... 227 226 235 236 229—1153 
Tt CEE, sinuccsycesiuansbsoonhbhnten 234 229 228 227 226—1144 
*Telescope sights. 
Bullseye target, degrces: 
C Zettier, Je... BE DD Bec iwewecvctsincved 
B Zeer .ccccce H C Zettler ... 
le W SERROER covccvevccsess 4 Louis Maurer .. 
eg 63 W A Tewes 
SF BED cncccnceecseocened oe eer 
ee Be IE, cewcnncoveconces 





Iadependent New York Schuetzen Corps. 


Tue first indoor shoot of the season was held at 159 West 
Twenty-ninth street, Nov. 3. Each member fired two scores of 
10 shots each, at 75ft. offhand. Regular shoots will hereafter be 
held every fortnight, the dates being Nov. 15, Dec. 1 and 15, 







=. 5 and 19, Feb. 2 and 16, and March 2 and 30. The scores 

ollow: 

Gus Zimmermann .........-- 486 William Soell .............++- 449 

Richard Gute .....ccccccscses 483 — EE cicenevccntul 446 

August Begerow ...........- 481 Jacob Schmid ............+0+6 440 

John Facklamn ...........+++ 481 Henry J. Behrens ........... 439 
rr TS. Been SGM ccccssccvevcced 438 

L. C. Hauenstein, Jr......... ee OT Rae 

Frank A Young.. ..467 Henry Zimmermann . 

EEOMGG TOON coccscceccees 5 F C Balbe ....ccccccccccccces 





George T. Zimmermann... 1459 





Ohio Rifle Notes. 


A Few members of the Twin Valley Rifle Club, 
Alexander, enjoyed themselves on the range Oct. 28. 


of West 
The pro- 
gramme consisted of the regular monthly medal shoot, 4 shots, 


possible 48; the 20-shot match in five events cf 4 shots each, 
possible aggregate 240, two money przies, and two 4-shot matches 
with a pair of live pigeons as first prize and a single pigeon as 
second. In the medal match Jesse Johnson won with a score of 
11, 12, 11, 12—46; J. W. Lesher, 11, 11, 12, 10—44; A. N. Clemmer, 
11, 7, 12, 12—42. In the 20-shot match Johnson was also a winner, 
his score being 43, 45, 46, 43, 44—221; Lesher, 45, 44, 41, 44, 45— 
219; Clemmer, 43, 44, 46, 39, 42—214. In the first pigeon match 
Johnson won first with 46; Clemmer and Lesher tied on 45, and 
the latter won second in the shoot-off. In the second match 
Johnson and Clemmer tied for first on 46, the former winning in 
the shoot-off and Clemmer taking second, Lesher 42. All shooting 
was ofihand at 100yds. 





Lidy Zettler Rifle Club, 


Tue first business meeting and practice shoot for the winter 
indoor season was he!d the evening of Oct. 28 at headquarters, 
159 West Twenty-third street, New York city. Miss Fannie 
Muller was elected treasurer to succeed Miss Scheu, resigned, but 
n> secretary was elected to succeed Miss Katie Zimmermann, 
whose resignation was tendered but not accepted. The scores shot 
at 75ft. offhand follow: 








Miss A Ludwig.... 243 247—490 Miss Eusner ........ 237 235—472 
Mrs Fenworth ..... 242 440—482 Miss Hart ......... 230 241—471 
Miss Fannie Muller 241 238—479 Miss A Scheu...... 232 234—466 
Mrs Liegebel ...... 237 238—475 Mrs Bernius ....... 236 220—456 
shooting 
Grapshooting. 
———_o—— 
Fixtures. 


Nov. 16.—Bound Brook, N. J., G. C. shoot, and Fleming-Bissett 
contest for the individual championship of New Jersey. 
Nov. 16.—Bound Brook, N. J., G. C., all-day shoot. F. K. Stelle, 


ec’y. 
Mew, 23.—Edgewater, N. J.—Palisade G. C. A. A. Schoverling, 
ec’y. 


Nov. 23-24.—Kansas City, Mo.—Missouri and Kansas League of 
_ Trapshooters’ fifth tournament. C, B. Clapp, Sec’y. 
Nov. 28-29.—Marsailles, Ill., G. C. R. E. Loring, Sec’y. 

1906. 


Jan. 16-19.—Hamilton, Ont., G. C. annual winter tournament. 
Ralph C.. Ripley, Sec’y. 

May 24-26.—Montreal, Can.—Canadian Indians’ first annual tour- 
nament. Thomas A. Duff, High Scribe. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


The East Suffolk, Pa., Gun Club began their season on Thurs- 
day of this week. Sparrow, pigeon and target shooting will be tur- 
nished to the club patrons. The competition is open to all. 


x 
Forest AND STREAM went to press on Monday of this week, 
Tuesday, Election Day, being a holiday. As a consequence, 
several communications are necessarily held over till next week. 





Dr. C. B. Clapp, Secretary and Treasurer, Moberly, Mo., write 
us as follows: “The fifth and last tournament for the year of the 
Missouri and Kansas League of Trapshooters will be held at 
Llue River Park, Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 23 and 24.” 

2. 

At Tamaqva, Pa., Nov. 4, Mr. Edward O’Donnell, of Lansford 
and Thomas Fredericks, of Tamaqua, shot a match at 13 birds ’ 
very unlucky number for one of the contestants. O’Donnell ein 
with a score of 12 to Frederick’s 9. It was a definition fo; $200 a 
sice and the gate receipts. 


The Laflin & Rand cup, which has been in competition through 
a long series of contests held by the Rochester, N. Y., Rod and 
Gun Club, was won at the closing shoot last week by Mr. 4 
Sterling, of Canandaigua. He scored ten points. 
competitor, Mr. J. M. Stoddard, scored 8. 

eS 

The live-bird season of the Point Breeze Trap Club, Phila. 
Gelphia, Pa., opened on Saturday of last week. Two men tied in 
the event at 19 birds, $2 entrance, optional sweep, $8; two high 
guns, handicap. Mcssrs. Churchill and Felix, Jr., scored 19 each. 
Messrs. Muller and Martin scored straight in the 5-bird event 
high guns, ten entries, ° 

z 


In the first five-man team contest of the Trapshooters’ League 
of Passaic and Bergen Counties, N. J:, the Jackson Park Gun 
Club defeated the Mount Pleasant and North Side gun elu!) by a 
score ¢f 80 to 68 and 66. The event was held on the North Side’s 
grounds, Paterson. Several more clubs are expected to join. The 
next shoot will be cn Nov. ll, at Jackson Park. This act vity in 
club competition is the result of the energetic work, devoied to 
the formation of a league, by Mr. Wm. Dutcher, of Paterson, N, J. 

e 

The programme in connection with the State cham; ship 
contest under the auspices of the Bound Brook, N. J., Guu Club, 
Nov. 16, has eight events, at 20 and 25 targets. No. 8, 25 


His nearest 


; targets, 
is for an Ithaca hammerless, handicap, $2.50 entrance. Competiton 
will begin at il o’clock. The professional average prize is a 
loving cup. Amateur high averages: First, gold medal; s:cond, 


silver medal; third, 200 trap shells. Percentage system wil! sovern 
purses. Ship shells to J. B. Pardoe, General Manager. 


Lunch 
served on grounds. 


BERNARD Warers. 


New York State Sportsman’s Association, 


_OsstninG, N. Y., Nov. 4.—Editor Forest and Stream! We would 
like again, through the columns of your valued paper, to call the 
attention of the gun clubs of New York State to the reorganized 
New York State Sportsman's Association. Some time ago a 
notice was sent to the secretary of every gun club in New York 
State, asking them to bring before a meeting of their clubs the 
proposition of joining the N. Y. S. Association. While some 
clubs have responded, the majority are still to be heard from. 

A permanent set of officers have been elected: M. R. Bingham 
President, Rome, N. Y.; F. Kelsey, Vice-President, East 
Aurora, N. Y.; C. G. Blandford, Secretary and Treasurer, Ossin- 
ing, N. Y.; Hon. H. L. Gates, Utica, N. Y., and Harvey Mc- 
Murchy, Fulton, N. Y., Directors. These men are devoted to the 
spert of trapshooting, and their endeavors to revive tle old 
interest that was taken in the Dean Richmond cup competition 
and accompanying week’s tournament once each year, should meet 
— the unanimous indorsement and support of N. Y. S. A. 
clubs. 

Dr. McLeod, ey of the Infallible Gun Club, Buffalo, 
N. Y., writes me that his club will offer a programme at the 
forty-eighth annual tournament, to be held in June, 1906, under 
the auspices of that club, that will set the boys studying rail- 
road maps and time-tables when they receive one. All clubs are 
required to pay $5 initiation fee and $2 yearly dues. If your club 
has not already joined, please send in the required amount for 
enrollment, so that your club will do its share in supporting a live 
association. N. Y. Assocration, 

M. R. Bingham, Pres. Chas. G, Blandford, Sec’y. 


‘Rochester Rod and Gun Club. 


Rocnester, N. Y., Nov. 1.—The Laflin & Rand cup was 
by Mr. A. Sterling, of Canandaigua, N. 
his nearest competitor. 

New scores: 





: ; won 
Y., with two points above 


Score. Hdp. Tot’l. Score. Hdp. Tot’ 
13 21 2 


SO ins sccenes § 2 *Stoddard .......2 1 4 & 
Rickman ......... 12 7 19 MEE seccposcsene 16 § 2% 
TEOUGOR csdcctcce 17 2 19 *Donovan ........ 18 7 B&B 


Hinkson and Weller withdrew, 
Back scores: 
Sterling 
*Sterling .. 
Rickman .. ‘ 
*Donovan .. ‘ 2 


Stoddard withdrew two strings, Hinkson withdrew five str 


one string each. 


Newton . 
Newton 
*Miller 





@roreo 
t 
S 





: d / ings, 
Weller withdrew two strings, Donovan withdrew three strings, 
Miller and Borst each withdrew one string. 

Re-entry scores: 
Rickman 7 19 Sterling i 8 3B 
Sterling .. 8 24 *Sterling . 8 3 
*Sterling .. 8 2 Stoddard 4 2 





Rickman withdrew six strings, Weller withdrew four strings, 
Hinkson withdrew three strings. 

*Point for cup. 

Total points won: A. Sterling 10, J. M. Stoddard 8, J. L. 
Weller 7, Donovan 6, Rickman, Kershner, Hinkson, Clark and 
Byer 5, Adkin 4, Bonbright, Borst and Stewart 3. 


Palisade Gun Club. 


Epcewater, N. J.—The scores made at the shoot of the Palisade 
Gun Club, Oct. 26, are appended. Mr. W. Hopkins made the 







enly straight in the seventh event. Mr. C, Floyd made high 
average. All events were at 20 targets, a total of 160. 

Eyents: 123 465 6 7 8 Broke. 
DS EEE Sa nctenectsuseotechaewes 1117161110151515 110 
re 1616171619 141718 13 
i ED <cantdaknsess iueeereenenwt 19171519 15181818 139 
Chas Floyd ... .1917171915181817 140 
A D Ten..... 1215 161617141816 114 
Wm _ Hopkins 171719 1117142014 119 


Dr Carl Richter. 
Frank Butler .. 
The Secretary 
W G Hearne.... 


13 17 14 12 17 13 15 16 
- 13 16 13 15 15 13 17 14 
.1514191012111416 11 
- 17 17 15 16 18 18 13 18 














H S Welles...... ... 18 15 18 14 15 19 15 16 130 
a Fanning .-- 1918 141916181518 137 
Je Shaw ........ SBR es ee 
St CEE uvcncsncmenkGbosasecoapessed 15 16 17 . 
2 SEL, occccsscccccecsaabiss 151717 
AS Ge’ PRRRORODIES. . on ciicnccsessesdsese ae 
Indianapolis Gun Club. 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., Oct. 28.—Moller won the Peters adge. 
Attendance light: _ 
Events: 13346465 6%! 
Targets: 25 25 2 2 2% 
0 ga ER ee ee eee 17 2 20 22 20 +3 
NE. nspnncen Sie n ite Cocaciachpeneseoeee 20 20 23 23 22 33 
PENNE Seweccecesadoccceccccnecccescece ae Te ws. ‘ah we . 
PEND. -<sisne BB 2 0 2 20 
Southern 9 16 17 16 18 20 
Finley s . BR De 
Harvey ..... 19 15 18 16 2 
Robinson oe TBs 
Nelson ..... we oe 
PD cnc can van 140s 680Gb 0e000geegnosecened 13 13 18 12 
BED. avhachech tes ullbntec PuCcosencaansaensoes - 20 16 21 


Wu. ArmstrRonc, > c’y- 


THE MANY-USE OIL 
Six-ounce can, 25 cents. Safe and Handy for Gunners’ use. dv 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE 


Agencies: 497-503 Pearl St., 35-43 Park St., New York. 


North Aurora Gun Club. 


rh Avrora, IIl., Oct. 30.—The members of the North 
Gun Club with Mr. Stillson as manager and chief high 
d man were assisted by several shooters from Chicago, 
and Lockport, together with a bunch of good ones from 
towns in Indiana in holding a tournament on an 
thove the town on Oct. 29. 
location ws selected off a€coutit of the Sunday shoot. 
eather was fine. The traps wofked well, atid all passed 
isantly after the boys got gotn There was a delay in 
ig the pond, as after landing from the stfeét cats there 
delay of about an hour awaiting the lautich, which was to 
the shooters up the Fox Rivet to the patk—said lautich 
ashore and there remained, owitig to the failure of the 
1e engine to give power. : 
Stillson got the boys out of the predicament by getting 
and hauling the guns and shells to the grounds arid soon 
re going nicely. Mr. Stillson again tedeemed hiiself by 
g a fine lunch setved, of which some of the shootefs pat- 
o the extent that their scores fell away quite rioticeably. 
rot coffee, sandwiches and fat doughnuts were a life-savet 
ny, anid therefore much erijoyed. The cfowd was so lafge 
iter shooting at 175 targets, the pick-ups arid all were ex- 
d and visitors went ctoss lots to the cats and weteé off 
me. : 
there was an absence of shooters from all the sufrouridirg 
which is hard to explain. Aurora is one of the best towns 
State to reach by either steam or electric cars. Should 
irora Gun Club awaken from their slumbers and announce 
t, this item will serve to you individually due notice 
| of your friends will be there. The secretary, Mr. Ruse, 
ilroad man and busy much of his time, but Mr. Linn, the 
nt, and Mr. Percy Lincoln, the sporting goods dealer, will 
programme work. They are authority for the statement 
Tramp” Irwin will manage the shoot, and that is “nu 


) the shooting, the scores look to you out of order. It is 
asy to see that conditions were good. W. D. Stannard, the 
rofessional shooter present, only lost 5 out of 175, then J. 
ung, the good shot from Chicago, made 165; Kinney, also 
Chicago, 160; Martin and Henderson, 159. Shepardson, 
and Burnham, the noted Indian shooters, were a bit off. 
me said they were shy on sleep. 

mp” Irwin was busy every minute, as he was assisting in 
ishier’s office. Ward Burton was on the ground early. 


its: i 3 





> 3 45 6 7 8 910111213 Shot 

gets: 10 15 15 10 15 10 15 15 15 10 15 15 15 at. Broke. 
IGOR. cc0se 81312 810 9 14 14 14 1019 11 13 175 149 
cvececcces 8 12 1410 1410101012 8131113 175 145 
MM cecvens 8 13131013 $11 13 15 19 12 13 12 17% 8=6150 
TUR. cases 7 15 13 10 13 10 1413 14 9 14 13 12 175 ~=—:159 
E scacsnetes 10 13 15 10 13 10 15 141410151313 175 165 
G saxeanase 813 14 9 13 10 13 13 14 10 11 10 13 175 =—-149 
secccccces 91313 610 5 913 8 6 81010 175 =—«122 
Y seccescce 913 15 1014 9 14 12 13 10 13 15 13 175 = («160 
WE vebynsce 815141015 91515151014151lo 175 170 
M ccccsenes 101515 814 8131315 9151311 175 159 
91415 910 912 14 13 10 13 1414 175156 
71010 510 6111212 8nRi 175 «=. 125 
71113 910 SUH WW 9...... 130 = 102 
81414 913 714412213 9...... 130 112 
secccvceecs oe ee 121010 911 ...... s. eee eee 


In Other Places. 


cre is considerable enthusiasm among those who handle the 


n at Bloomington, Ill. Part of this comes through the 
g of Bloomington for the next place of the State shoot 
6. The gun club is a “buster,” and Dr. McDermand is a 

he pushes the shooting so faithfully. that the colored 
have caught on and have organized a gun club. 

e are other shooters in Colorade who like Jong races as 

‘is John Garrett. W. S. Green, of Central City, challenged 
Peterson for the Post trophy, and the match was on at 

rgets. Green won with 407 to 399. There was a high wind 

at caused the scores to fall so low. , 
Valley Falls, Kan., Gun Club sent out a invitations 
“grasshopper” shooters for their tournament held Nov, 9. 
Reese is President and J. L. Renfro is Secretary. Valley 
as sported a gun club for the past thirty years, even so 
go that the name of the town was that of Grasshopper 

tmeyer and Fitzsimmons did not shoot off their much 

ised race at the Progressive Gun Club, East St. Louis, 

There was such a large crowd present, that it was dark 

the regular programme was finished. 

W. Clay, the runner up in the preliminary at the 1904 
H., won the highest honors at the season shoot given 
Progressive Gun Club, East St. Louis, III. 

ce has been received of a shoot at El Paso, Texas, on 


rn Illinois trapshooters are invited by the Hoopston Gun 
join with them in a tournament Nov. 14. 

thern Illinois shooters will do well to remember the shoot 
held at Marseilles, Ill., Nov. 28, 29. The managers and 
men in pushing this shoot are “Tramp” Irwin, H. W. 

eyer, Fred Lord, Fitzsimmons et al. 

ere there is a will there is a way,” then the Will County 

Club should be a success. This is one of the late clubs 
ust be a success. The Will County Gun Club, Joliet, Ill, 

art in with a shoot Thanksgiving Day. The club have fine 

ls, readily reached from Chicago by electric line. 

Twin City Gun Club, which is at the half-way place be- 
Peoria and Pekin, held a shoot last Sunday, Nov. 5. 

was not well attended, and yet there is a fine country sur- 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


experts, 


LOWELL, MASS., U.S. A. 


foufidirig to dtaw from Some enefgetic shooter in that club 
could get up a tournament that would set the home boys to 
thirikirig. 5 

All the Northern, Ill, trapshooters who can forsake the turkey 
dinner with homefolks would do well te bear in mind the Joliet 
shoot Nov. 23. For progtainme arid fuil particulars write to T. 
F. Pell, Secretary. 

One of the newest of gun clubs has latély been organized at 
Hartford City, Indiana. It is to be known as the Renner Gun 
Club. The charter members are J. E. Green, Byron Snell, C. H. 
Townsend, Sheriff Hudson, Fred Townsend, Wm. Hess, Clifford 
Townsend, Henry Feaster. 

And _ now comes the secretary of the Missouri State League 
with the announcement that the last shoot for this year will be 
held at Kansas City, at Bob Elliott’s shooting park, on Nov. 
23 and 24. 

Rolla Heikes was at Marietta, O., on last Friday and was there 
billed for a faticy shooting exhibition. He was prevented from 
giving same, owitig to the high winds. He shot with the club 
ard made high score. 

Capt: ©. H. Haftdy, the celebrated rifle and pistol shot, was 
present at the last meeting of the Lead, S. D., Gun Club. He 
entertained all present with some sensational shooting. 

The management of the Baton Range, La., Gun Club has de- 
cided to offer the sum of $10 as a prize for the best score made 
by any member. 

At Coal City, Ill, the new gun club will “sport” the name 
Dewey Gur Club. The new organization will be officered as fol- 
lows: Presiderit, J. B. Ryan; Secretary, D. Scott; Treasurer, 
Wm. Greerhan. 

Mt. Rolla Q. Heikes is riow touting Ohio, demonstrating what 
kind of fancy shooting may be accomplished with the use of the 
new repeating guns. 

The closing shoot of the gun clib at Owensburg, Ky., was a 
fitting climax for the season. The club will find it necessary to 
put up a new club cup next season, as Mr. Ab. Newman won 
the same at this shooting, it being his third win. At 50 targets 
for the cup, scores: Ab. Newman 45, N. Duncan 43, U. Alsop 4l, 
Weir Griffith 41, D. Boon 38, John Smith 40, James Lewis 37. 

Last week Captain Thomas Marshall was in Dayton, O., as 
the guest of Rolla Heikes. He was scheduled to take in some of 
the Ohio shoots. 

One of the most unique and enjoyable Hallowe’en parties was 
given Monday night, Nov. 1, by the Ladies’ Shrine Club, the 
scene of the festivities being the house of the Ogden-Homer, II1., 
Gun Club. 


Shooting at 200 targets at Great Bend, Kansas, O’Brien 194, 
Huff 190, Heer 189, Arnold 186, Gano 184, Wilson 181, Gottlieb 180, 
Hugg 177, Wolf 176, Horton 172, Prose 172, Mahno 171, Logan 168. 

The name of the club at Denison, Texas., will hereafter be the 
Denison Rod and Gun Club. The following officers were elected: 
G. D. Kingston, President; W. H. Walton, Secretary; L. B. 
Moone, Treasurer; J. W. Madden, E. E. Davis, E. H. Lingo, B. 
J. Lindsey, Jesse Whitehurst, C. M. Bryant, H. Tone, H. 
Brooks, A. H. L. Decker, D. W. Rutlege, E. W. Stewart, Flem 
Coleman, Directors. 

Scatter gun artists will meet at El Paso, Texas, during the 
American Mining Congress and contest for the cash prizes which 
will be offered. Sometime a very fine silver trophy will be up 
for competition. 

Last ‘thursday at Woodstock, Ont., there was the usual shoot- 
ing tournament. It proved to be attractive and both live and 
clay birds were used in the various events. Shooting at 7 live 
birds: Thompson 7, Wright 5, Brind 6, Maynard 7, Barnett 6, 
Hopkins 7, and Dawson 7. 

The cold wintry weather does not stop the enthusiasm of the 
Houghton, Mich., Gun Club members. A schedule for the winter 
has been prepared. At each meeting there will be a champion 
shoot at 15 targets. The one winning the greater number of times 
will be club champion. There is already a cup contest going on 
that will close Jan. 1. 

Cc. P. Kinney, D. H. West and R. L. Hibbs were the members 
of the Wheeling, West Va., Gun Club who went to Martin’s 
Ferry to. attend the shoot held there. 

A. J. Woosthill, a traveling cartridge expert, gave a shoot at 
Henderson, Ky., last Thursday. Many local shooters took part, 
viz., W. S. Alens, J. E. Rankin, Barr, Dade, R. A. Powell, W. 
W. Howard, J. T. Hopkins, Jr., E. B. Crocket and R. E. Clay. 

The Austin, Texas, Gun Club is composed of members having 
“the sand.” It has lately hung up a reward of $25 for the ap- 
prehension of those who shoot quail before November. 

The Marietta, Ark., Gun Club has been organized with $5,000 
capital. The club’s grounds are two and a half miles north of 
town. 

Chris. Van Der Ahe, the once famous base ball magnate, is 
now president of the gun club connected with the North St. 
Louis,. Mo., Democratic Association. It is reported that the club 
lately held a fish-fry at which 700 pounds of fish caught by the 
members was consumed. 

In Hennepin County Minn., there were up to the last day of 
October, 1,938 big game ‘licenses issued by the auditor. The deer 
will be kept on the jump during the open season. 

At the Marshalltown, Ia., shoot, Oct. and 28, Gilbert was 
high professional with 388, Budd 381. This calls to mind how 
well Budd has been shooting of late. H. G. Taylor was the high 
amateur with 379, Hoon 373, Wallace 365, Cook 363, Russell 362, 
Burmeister 351, Steege 348, Linell 345. 

While the Grayville, I!l., Gun Club is small, yet it gets up and 
manages a tournament well. At their last tournament Al, 
Willerding, of Evansville, was high amateur with 179 out of 200; 
Huddy, of same town, 172; J: L. Scott, of Jacksonville, 169; D. 
P. Moore, Alney, fourth, 164; LeCompte, 178; Chas. F. Dreihs, 
168; Fred Lord, 155. .« A. Cummings and Leslie Standish, 
besides representing their companies, run the office, and they 
came in for their share of the congratulations. 

One of the gun companies who make only double guns report 
that it turns out 3,600 guns a month. As this is only one of 
some dozen in the United States, it is cause for wonder as to 
what becomes of all the guns. 

There is a programme issued now and then for a tournament 





The most accurate and reliable cartridges are the U. S. as 
proven by careful tests made by the U.S. Government 


118-120 Market St., San Francisco. 





COo., 











where the 90 per cent. shooter is barred. Thus thé amateur surely 
has a golden opportunity. 

Shooting at 100 targets at Dayton, O., McConnell, of Osborn; 
beat Mr. Carr, 75 to 73. In the sweep at 25 targets McCor#ell 21, 
Carr 13, R. O. Baughman 9, C. W. Sanders $ 
_ A. A. Parker, Secretary of the Cafion City, Colo., Gun Club 
is mow ready to take the applications for new members in the 
gun club. The buildings and traps and all the belongings of a 
first-class gun afe now completed. Representative business men 
to the extent of forty are now members, and others should 
join, as there is no healthief not manlier sport than shooting at 
“clay saucers,” and where the means of recreation are limited, 
it should be encouraged among all classes of men as well as 
women. 

Ducks are so plertiful in California that many hunters shot the 
limit by 8 A. M ; 

_ The Freeport, Ill., Gun Club held a shoot at Taylor Park last 
Saturday, in which the prizes wete chickens. 

At the weekly shoot of the Calcasieu Gun Club, Lake Charles, 
La., Williamson and Gardner were high with 73 per cent. Gum 
made 41, Gauthier 60, Merrimee 47, Pearce 48, Barber 236. 

Thursday, Nov. 16, is the date of the shoot to be held at Et 
Paso, Texas, by the gun club. A programme has been issued, 
and there will be twelve events with added money. Shoot open 
to amateurs from all parts of the southwest. The American 
Mining Congress being in sessiorf, will be the drawing card. 

Snow is reported a foot deep in part of the northern peninsula 
of Michigan, and if that continues, there will be some fine deer 
shooting. Game is reported plentiful; but in some localities the 
wolves have got the best of the fleet-footed deer. 

Mr. French, with 45 out of 50, won the trophy at the shoot 
held last Saturday at Des Moines, Ia. The best scores were: 
French 86, Ungles 83, Patterson 76. 

The Conrad, Ind., Gun Club has been organized, the in- 
corporators being Ben Fogli, Howard Doty and Charles Chip- 
man. 

Once more our old friend Ed. Voris has come to the front. 
Again has he won the sparrow championship of the United 
States. He had a close call, however, as his 8 out of 100 was 
closely followed by Hugh Clark and E. Pash with 85. If all 
the shooters the United States over could attend a shoot given 
at Indianapolis, where the sparrows are trapped, we predict that 
the sparrow traps would be popular everywhere. 


Cincinnatt Gun Club. 


The attendance on Nov. 4 was not up to the mark, only fifteen 
shcoting their scores tor the Clements trophy. ‘Ihe day was 
quite p.casant, but a light haze hanging over the traps made some- 
what difficult shooting. Maynard has been doing fine work lately, 
and to-day tied fcr first with Charles Dreihs on 48. He seems to 
have found a gun which is just a fit, and he surely can find no 
excuse to change it. ‘ 

J. J. Faran will be away a few days, as he goes some time next 
week to Flora, Ill., on a quail hunt. Williams will attend the tour- 
‘nament of the Hamilton Gun Club next week. 

Ackley has returned from Duck Island, and after a short while 
spent at home, will start for the South to pass the winter. We 
shall all miss him at the club, and wish him good luck,and lots of 
sport. Gambell has been doing fine shorting since his trigger 
finger got well. Scores of 49 and 46 out of 50 are not bad. Faran 
is getting back into shape once more, and will soon be in his 
usual form. In the practice events, Gambell accounted for 175 
out of 205. Maynard broke 169 out of 195, and this included two 
straight scores of 25 each Several of the members will attend 
a_ shoot at Rylands, Ky., on Noy. 9 as guests of the Kentucky 
Hunting and Fishing Club on their beautiful preserve. 

Several members shot their scores in the second contest of the 
Ackley trophy series, with the following results: C. O. Le 
Compte (l6yds.) 48, Bleh (19) 48, Gambell (16) 47, Harry (16) 43, 
Dick (17) 42, Willie (16) 42, B. B. Holliday (16) 42, Dutdley (16) 41, 
Sweeney (16) 40, Jeffries (16) 37, H. Sunderbruch (16) 33, Miles 
(i6) 31. A three-cornered team match was also shot, two men on 
a team, 50 targets per man: Williams 42, Le Compte 47—89. 
Gambell 43, Faran 43—86. Ahlers 42, Bleh 39—81. The scores: 

Clements trophy, 50 targets, distance handicap: Maynard (17) 
48, Dreihs (16) 48, Williams (17) 46, Faran (16) 45, Randall (16) 45, 
‘Juttle (16) 42, Roll (16) 41, Bullerdick (16) 41, Ahlers (18) 40, 
Pohlar (18) 40, Herman (18) 39, Hosea (16) 36, Uhl (16) 33, F. 
Altherr (16) 32, Andrew (15) 31. 

Match, 50 targets, two high men out, handicap, Gambell 49, 
Maynard 46, Builerdick 46, Uhl 45, Roll 41, Pohlar 40. 

Team race, 50 targets: 





Wee) co ce cedcaruscttatente SN sas cnsdx cet esiidnnnes 44 
Ce fon acctacassewtaeys ee eee 46 
THEE waxessgevacdan IS iis dis ibid tiattd ecladig: ante 42 
Bullerdick ee 3—175 


Madisonville vs. Superior. 


On_Nov. 1 the Madisonville Gun Club had another try to whip 
the Superior team, on their grounds at Madisonville, O. The 
weather was all that could have been asked for, but the home 
club was defeated after a close fight, 341 to 339. The match was 
at 100 targets per man, shot in strings of 20. The Superior boys 
led in each round until the fourth, when the Madisonville got to 
work and beat them by 11 targets, 70 to 59. In the last round 
the visitors lost by 9 targets, 70 to 61, and their lead was cut 
down to 2. Gambell was high man for the match with 80. Pohlar, 
of the Superiors, and Settle, of Madisonville, tied for second on 
75. The sport lasted until dark, when all started for home, having 
had a very enjoyable time. The scores: 


Superior Team. Madisonville Team. 









Gambell SOU: Sapo 53s qvacdecebes 5 
Pohlar +7 Stirnkorb ., ‘ 
Pfeiffer -- 66 Henninger 

Uhl ... IN aso 3 <de Kuloceetcns 5: 


Deiters ..ssscersesseeeses-0f—a4l Patton tre peeeerereeeers se eDO—339 
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Ohio Notes, 


The Cleveland Gun Club held their souvenir shoot on Oct. 28 
with twelve members a. The small attendance was due to 
the dark, cold day. strong wind was blowing and made the 
shooting conditions very hard. Tryon was high gun in the 
souvenir event at 60 engete with 46. “‘Pocod: 4, lh and Bing- 
ham 42 each, Wallace 37, Rowley and Hopkins 84 each, Ong 32, 
Thie and Hodell 80 each. Scores in this event did not cut much 
figure, as every one got a prize. For the day, at 90 targets, Pocock 
was high with 76, ack a elose second with 75. Bingham 72, 
Hopkins 68, Rowley 67, Hodell 68. The others shot at less than 90. 

The Rohrer’s Island Gun Club, of Dayton, closed a very suc- 
cessful season with their shoot on Oct. 27. The contests for the 
club's handicap medal started on Mareh 22 and numbered thirty- 
two. The winners during the season were: March 22, C. Miller; 
March 28, R. O. Heikes; April 6, Lee Whitacre; April 12, Gus A. 
Hodapp; April 18, Ed. Rike; April 26, Ed. Cain; May 3 and 10, 
Chas, Miller; May 17, Lock ay 24, Wm. Kuntz; May 31, Ed. 
el ge 7, Wm. Oldt; June 14, Buck; une 21, Wm. didt; 

une > pomtponed on account of rain; July 5, Carl Hanauer; 

uly 12, Phil Hanauer; ew Wm. Olat; 6! 26, H. Oswald; 
Aug. 2, W. Oldt, Aug. 9, - Cain; Aug. 16, P. Hanauer, Aug. 
23, and 30, Gus. A. Hodapp; Sept. 6, Ed. Cain: Sept. 18, Ed. Rike; 
7. 20, H. Oswald; Sept. 27, Gus A. Hodapp; Oct. 11, John 
Schaerf; Oct. 27, four postponed contests were held, P. Hanauer, 
G. A. Hodapp, M. J. Schwind and Ed. Cain being the winners. 
contests were at 25 targets, with handicap of extra targets to shoot 
at. Scores of 25 or better to shoot off for possession of the medal, 
the winner holding same until defeated. 

_ The Welfare Gun Club (N. C. R.), of Dayton, entertained a 
delegation from the Cedar Springs Gun Club at their grounds on 
Oct 28. The most interesting part of the day’s sport was a team 
match, fifteen men on a side, 75 targets per man, between the 
clubs, the visitors losing by a score of 876 to 849. At the close 
of the first round the Welfares had a lead of 26, with 305 to 279. 
They gained 10 more in the second round, with 298 to 288, the 
total score being 693 to 567. In the last round the Cedar Spring 
boys outshot their opponents, winning by 9 targets, with 282 to 
273; but their spurt came too late in the game. For the Welfare 
club, Rike and Carr scored 70 each. R. Heikes and Cain 67 
each, H. Heikes 63, Neff and Watkins 62 each, McConnell 61, 
Oswald 60, Gross 56, Poole and Foley 63 each, Rayburn 51, Roe- 
man 47, Rayburn 34; total 876. Cedar Sppap— Seung, 73 (high 
score in the match), Reid 69, Clark 68, McCrary 65, Noggle -63, 
McGriff 60, Rayl 59, Dugan 57, D. Reid and Kirk 53 each, Free- 
man 52, Wilkins and Murray 49 each, Porter 47, Wilt 32; total 849. 
Before the match three events at 15 and two at 10 targets were 
shot as practice, Noggle being high with 28 out of 30, Le Compte 
second with 27 out of 30. The shooting lasted until dark, when 
the visitors were taken to the Phillips House for dinner, as guests 
of the Welfare club. During the after-dinner discussion, it was 
decided to make an effort to start a series of team contests be- 
tween the clubs of the various cities and towns in this part of Ohio 
and adjoining territory in Indiana, including Dayton, Cincinnati, 
Columbus, Springfield, Cedar Springs, Indianapolis and other 
towns, and the following gentlemen were appointed a committee 
to push the matter: Rolla O. Heikes and ea Cain, of Dayton; 
Less Reid, of New Paris; Wm. Poole, of Springfield, and M. 
Murray, of Dublin, Ind. 

A new gun club is to be organized at West Alexandria, Dr. 

Hill, Orion Bear and John Motler being the chief promoters. 
There was a club here some years ago, but it was disbanded, and 
its members scattered. During the last year of its existence, Joe 
Achey won the club medal eleven times, and it is still in his pos- 
session. He will offer the medal as a trophy at the first shoot of 
the new club. 
John Stoecklein and Joe Larkin, of Dayton, spent a few days 
with a friend about three miles from Lake View, Lewistown 
Reservoir, and had some good shooting and fishing, bringing home 
ha ducks and a nice lot of catfish, croppies, perch and 
sunfish. 

A new gun club was organized at Bellevue, Ky., on Nov. 2. The 
club has leased the Newport Ball Park, and will hold their open- 
ing shoot soon. The following are the charter members: Geo. 
Demaron, Dr. J. P. Gould, Geo. Keefer, Martin Boch, Barney 
Forstner, Geo. Frost, Martin Rees, Albert Gowling, Chas. Cun- 
ningham, Robert Fee, L. Taliaferro, Russell Walker, McKenzie 
Williams, Geo. Emig, Dr. H. Kattenhorn, H. Riley, Mott Herold, 
H. B. Beck, Dr. W. D. Richards, Dr. W. L. Young, Dr. Hill, 
Dr. C. W. Dorsey, John Lehman, Geo. Klein, Albert Carr. 

Claude Weaver, of Arcanum, who is hunting with a party of 
friends in the Maine forests, writes that prospects are good. 
They had been hunting but a few days, and had killed one 
deer. He says, however, that moose seem to be scarce, as they 
had seen but one cow, and that other hunters report no better 
luck. 

Louis Gronewag, of Dayton, who is in Maine with a party of 
hunters, reports great sport. During the first few days in camp 
two deer were shot. They have also had good luck with the 
smaller game. 

Dr. N. B, Hartwell and W. D. Linder, of Dayton, left on 
Nov. 2 for a several weeks’ hunting ‘trip in northern Michigan. 
Dr. O. McCray, William Gamble and T. V. Lyons start on the 
6th to join them, and they will bring back a good stock of thrill- 
ing stories, as well as a fair amount of game. : 

David Ankey and Frank Izor, of Germantown, are in camp near 
Ox Bow, Maine, with a party of hunters. Each of the two named 
has killed a big buck so far, and other members of the party 
have killed smaller deer. 

The Advance Gun Club, of Dayton, held their final shoot of the 
season on their grounds east of the city, Nov. 2 A lunch was 
served all the afternoon and a good time was enjoyed by all. 
The members will have a two weeks’ rest before the quail season 
opens. Several practice events were shot, and a_25-target match 
finished the programme, as follows: Schaerf 17, Middleton 9, H. 
Engle 8, E. Engle 8, Stackler 7, King 0, Kelly 0. Just as this 
match was finished Carl Hanauer arrived on the grounds from a 
snipe hunt, showing a good bag of birds, and a team match be- 
tween Rohrer’s Island and the Advance clubs, at 10 targets per 
man was proposed. Hanauer and Schaerf represented Rohrer’s 
Island and scored 6 and 3 respectively; total 9. For the Ad- 
vanee club, Stackler scored 4, Engle 3; total 7. In a_second 
match Schaerf scored 8, Hanauer 4; total 12. Advance—Stackler 
4, Engle 3; total 7. The Rohrer’s Island team won both matches 
with a total of 21 to 14. This ended the afternoon and season’s 





sport. i 

William A. Weaver, of New Lebanon, arrived home from his 
hunting trip in the Canada woods, north of Lake Superior, on 
Oct. 31. The balance of his party, Mesrs. Orth, Brown and 
Leatherman, got home with their game on Nov. 1. The party had 
fine sport, Orth killing a big bear and fine moose, and Jonas 
Leatherman a moose with antlers measuring five feet across. 
The heads will be mounted and added to the large collection of 
trophies already owned by Mr. Orth. 





Recreation Rod and Gun Club. 


Morcantown, W. Va., Oct. 27.—The Recreation Rod and Gun 
Club of this city held its thirtieth regular weekly shoot at Recrea- 
tion Park, this afternoon, with eleven guns out. _This shoot 
closed the third successful season of the club since its organiza- 
tion, and we finish the season with thirty-nine members, of whom 
about one-half are devotees of the trapshooting game. 5 

One of the objects of this club has been rifle shooting, and 
our management is now negotiating for a suitable room, to be 
fitted up as an indoor range, for the winter months, and we ex- 
pect to open up next April with a 200yd. out-door range in con- 
nection with our trapshooting grounds at Recreation Park, and 
to run regular programmes ey. throughout the season of 
thirty weeks, which will be covered by our trapshooting season. 

The winners of the various prizes and trophies offered by the 
club and various members, for the club’s season shooting have 
been determined from the score books, and are as follows: 

1. Club championship solid gold medal: Highest average for 
entire season’s shooting awarded to club champion John M. 
Cobun, average 81.19 per cent. : F 

2. Handicap event, officers’ goblet, silver loving cup, donated 
by the officers of 194: Awarded to Bennett S. White, with five 
wins during season. z ; 

8. Class shooting, Stevens target rifle, Class A, greatest gain 
in this event for season over classification: Awarded to Elmer F. 
Jacobs, with a gain of 7.43 per cent. : 
7 New members’ prize, sole leather gun case, greatest gain 
over classification: Awarded to Jas. A. Barthlow, with a gain of 
4.37 per cent. 

5. VAtinadance prize, water color floral piece, donated by Elmer 
F. Jacobs: Awarded to Dr. W. N. Sivey, who attended all of 
the thirty regular weekly shoots held by the club during the 
season, - és 

6. Consolation prize, handsome gas-electric drop light, donated 
by H. L. Moreland, and eligibility limited to members who have 
not won any of the foregoing’ prizes; Awarded to Capt. W. 


Bryans Price, 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


7. Prize for greatest average gain, Sa’ -22 repeating rifi 
donated by John M. Cobun: Awarded to Eimer F. Jacobs, with 
an average gain for entire season’s shooting of 6.29 per cent. 

- Two members only, John M. Cobun and W. N. Dawson, 
have qualified for this trophy, and the shoot-off of the 100-target 
race for it has been postponed on account of the recent iliness 
of Mr. Dawson. 
eS event will probably be shot off during the Christmas 

olidays, 

In addition to the regular programme of 7 to-day, the 
club ran off three exttfa events, which were won by the following 
membets. 

Challenge cup, last qualifying event: Won for the month by 
John M. Cobun with the clever score of 48 out of 50. 

The White prize, a handsome sterling smoking set, donated b 
Bennett S. White, added target handicap, 20 target base: Tie: 
for by Cobun with 21 out of 24 and Barthlow with 21 out of 33, and 
in the shoot-off at the same handicap, was won by Barthlow with 
25 to Cobun’s 22. 

The L. C. Smith trophy, a handsome gold medal, donated by 
the Hunter Arms Company, 20 -targets, use of both barrels, and 
10 pairs doubles, was tied for by Price and Jacobs with 32 each, 
and in the shoot-off at 10 singles and 5 pairs double targets, was 
won by. Jacobs with 16 to Price’s 12. 

In to-day’s shoot the club championship gold medal for the 
week was won by John M. Cobun with an average of 88.31 per 
cent. for entire programme. The scores: 

Regular programme for the day: 










Events: 12 Events: 1 2 
Targets: 15 25 Targets: 15 2 
a BE REE. cadcevsoveuscncse - Ba 
S E Taylor....... -- 8 10 Miller os 

GEE -ssuhbwenseen io SF FE BER cone 

, es .- 12 18 Christy 


Barthlow 
Jacobs - 10 18 


Event No. 3, handicap: 
Shot at. Broke. 
22 21 










Bee. 2 
S E Taylor. 20 9 
Sivey 22 13 
Price .. 20 13 
Barthlow -20 15 
JOUER. cosvercncveceves 21 13 
Event No. 4, club team race, three men, 15 targets each man: 
Barthlow, captain.......... 13 Cobun, captain ... 
SET. weivnurts sec 12 Tees ow 
PONDD: ebbasevivcsnesescnses PD “EEN encbarecencsbscnuses 





Extra events for the day: 
Event No. 5, challenge, cup, 50 targets: 





Cobun -.-46 Barthlow 
Sivey .. -25 Jacobs .... 
I: ning bekeonbaabairhess ual 40 


Event No. 6, White trophy, handicap: 
Shot at. Broke. 
24 





Cobun 21 Barthlow 
Sivey 19 gpeete + 
Price 18 awson 
Tie shot off between Cobun and Barthlow, same handicap: 
ere 24 BS RR cs cvccnissccse 33 25 


Event No, 7, L. C. Smith trophy, 20 targets, use both barrels, 
10 pairs: 
Singles. Dbles. Total. 
Cobun ....... 17 14 31 eee 
ae 18 14 $82 Jacobs ....... 17 15 32 
Tie shot off between Price and Jacobs, 10 targets, use both 
barrels, 5 pairs: 


BRIOD covcesnss 7 5 


oa 
bo 


ee 9 7 16 
LMER F. Jacoss, Sec’y-Treas. 





Crescent Athletic Club. 


Bay Ripce, L. I., Nov. 4.—The first win in the contest for the 
November cup, the first of the fall and winter series, was scored 
by Mr. O. C. Grinneil, Jr., with 23. There were eleven con- 
testants for this much-coveted trophy. Mr. A. G. Southworth, 
the scratch man of this contest, scored 22. 

The Stake trophy had eleven contestants, and the win was 
scored by Dr. Keyes, with 24 out of 25. Other trophy contests 
and scores are as follows: 

Trophy, 15 targets: 


Hap. Brk. ree Hdp. Brk. Tot’l. 





A G Southworth..0 12 C ET Foster..... - 2 a 
H W Bissing...... 1 11 12 F C Raynor....... 2 20 2 
W W Marshall....2 12 14 ae SE ssccaen 3 4 7 
C A Lockwood...0 12 12 L C Hopkins...... 1 120 Ut 
S P Hopkins...... 2 10 2 ee ee ®o WwW 10 
Monthly cup, 25 targets: 
A G Southworth..0 22 22 F C Raynor....... _ xz 
HW Bissing..... 2 18 20 1 N Teeter....... 6 1 21 
W W Marshall....3 17 20 L C Hopkins..... 3 19 22 
C A Lockwood...1 17. «618 O C Grinnell..... 123 2 
S P Hopkins..... 4 4 18 ge 1 6 TW 
C E T9 Foster....1 19 20 
Trophy, 15 targets: 
A G Southworth..0 11 11 C ET Poeoter....: 0 6 6 
H W Bissing..... 1 5 6 F C Raynor....... ;, =” 2 
W W.=Marshall...2 8 10 2 & eee | 6 10 
C A Lockwood...0 9 9 LC Hopkins...... 2 
S P Hopkins...... 2 10 WB Dr J J Keyes..... 0 4 
Shoot-off : “ 
ir TEE. ovvaenve 0 6 1% #$=.LC Hopkins ..... 1 8 9 
Stake trophy, 25 targets: 
A G Southworth..0 22 22 FC Raymot..ccce: : 2 
H W Bissing..... 2 6 18 ae) 6 4 2 
W W Marshall... 13 16 WL C Hopkins..... 3 17 ® 
C A Lockwood....1 2 8 O C Grinnell..... . a oe 
S P Hopkins...... 4 28 2 DE ROVER ccccvcces 1283 
C E T9 Foster....1 15 16 
Trophy, 15 targets: 
A G Southworth..0 14 14 Ce. ote... 8 iH 
H W Bissing..... 1 9 10 F C Raynor....... 2 3 5 
W W Marshall....2 6 8g O C Grinnell 8 9 
C A Lockwood....0 13 13 Dr Keyes .....0.. o9 8 8 
S P Hopkins...... 2 8 10 
Trophy, 15 targets: 
A G Southworth..0 14 14 S P Hopkins...... 2 2 6 
H W Bissing..... tt =. | C E T Foster....0 13 13 
C A Lockwood....0 12 12 L C Hopkins....1 12 13 
| ee 2 10 12 OC Grinnell......0 13 13 
Shoot-off : 
A G Southworth..0 14 14 S P Hopkins..... 212 
Shoot-off : 
A G Southworth..0. 15 15 S P Hopkins...... 2 9 ll 
Trophy shoot, 15 targets, handicap: 
A G Southworth..0 14 14 C E T9 Foster..... 0 10 10 
H W Bissing..... : 2 2 L C Hopkins..... 1 9 10 


C A Lockwood....0 10 10 





Philadelphia Trapshooters’ League. 


THE remaining schedule of the Philadelphia Trapshooters’ 
League is as follows: 

No. 11—S. S. White at Florists; Lansdale at North Camden, 
Highland at Clearview, Narberth at Merchantville, Meadow 
Springs at Media. _ 

Nov. 25—Media at Narberth, North Camden at Highland, Clear- 
view at S. S. White, Merchantville at Lansdale, Florists at 
Meadow Springs. 

Dec. 9—North Camden at Merchantville, Lansdale at Clearview, 
wine at Meadow Springs, Narberth at Florists, S. S. White 
at Media. 

Dec. 23—Media at Lansdale. S. S. White at Meadow Springs, 
Merchantville at Highland, Florists at Clearview, Narberth at 
North Camden. 

Jan. 6—Lansdale at Florists, North Camden at Media, Highland 
at S. S. White, Clearview at Merchantville, Meadow Springs at 
Narberth. 

Jan. 20.—Florists at North Camden, Narberth at Highland, S. S. 
pe at Merchantville, Media at Clearview, Lansdale at Meadow 

prings, ie 


oe 


[Nov. 11, 1908, 


Feb. 3—Narberth at S. S. White, Merchantville at Mead 
Springs, North Camden at Clearview, Lansdale at Hi ~ 4 
SEE wih Noms o¢ Mantenhiny 9 « 
eb. 17—Fiorists at Highland, Media at Merchantvill. 
White at Lansdale, Meadow Springs at North Camden, Neste 
** farch 5 ifighland Media, FI M 

are i at ia, Florists at Merchantville, 
Camden at S. ‘= White, Clearview at Meadow Springs, pon 
at_ Narberth. J : 

March 17.—Florists at S. S. White, North Camden at Lansdale 
Media at Meadow Springs, Clearview at Highland, Merchantville 
at Narberth. 

March 31—Narberth at Media, Highland at North Camden 
Lansdale at Merchantville, Meadow Springs at Florists, S, s’ 
White at Clearview. 

April 14—Merchantville at North Camden, Clearview at Lans.- 
dete, pater Springs at Highland, Florists at Narberth, Media 
at S. S. ite. 

April 28—Lansdale at Media, Highland at Merchantville, Clear. 
view at Florists, Meadow Springs at S. S. White, North Camden 
at Narberth. 

May 12—Florists at Lansdale, Media at North Camden, S. s, 
White at_ Highland, Merchantville at Clearview, Narberth at 
Meadow Springs. 

May 26.—North Camden at Florists, Highland at Narberth, 
Clearview at Media, Merchantville at S. S. ite, Meadow Springs 
at Lansdale. 
_ H. B. Fisher, 7125 Woodland avenue, West Philadelphia, Pa., 
is the secretary. 





New York Athletic Club. 


Travers Istanp, N. Y., Nov. 4.—Several of the regular shoo'crs 
did not attend, the great football game being a great attraction, 
However, twelve shooters faced the traps, and competition was 
good and lively all the afternoon. 

The ties for the October cup were shot off, although Mr. Stuart 
Scott was absent. Dr. Brown broke 12 out of 25 targets, and with 
a handicap of 8, he scored 20 to the 23 of Mr. Gus Grieff frum 
scratch, the latter winning. 


In the regular club shoot for the November cup a new winuer, 


Dr. Held, made high score. Target shooting is a new sport to 
him, but in years past he had much success on live birds. Mr, E, 
Huggins also did some very fine shooting, winning a handsome 
trophy in event 5. Scores: 

Event 1, 25 targets: 
G E Grieff...<.... -..28 E Higgins .. 
J W Hibbard cooelS Dr Held .... 


No. 2, 10 targets, walking match: 



























Grieff .... er DED. cceccnevenbubannecss ves 4 
BEUNOTS ccccccses ° coo @ DE TE acc 1 
No, 3, trophy, 15 targets: 
Hdp. Tot’l. Hdp. Tot’l. 
CRO. cccceccnssoosonct il FP VR ccosevccccees s 2 
Hibbard ... 3 16 -4 «i 
Dr Held ... 4 il TONE ccvsecessecescs oS 
No. 4, 15 targets: 
Gell cccccccccccsececce © BR BRO coctcscccvecece we 2 
Hibbard we Ehlers 13 
Huggins . -4 10 N Jones .. . 12 
Dr Held .. -»4 %&W _  # F Graham ........ sesres 13 
WHEE cvcwseccsvcosses 4 B 
No. 5, November cup, 25 targets: 
Huggins ....ccccccsccee 7 22 Kuechler ........ss000- 7 i 
Dr Held + 24 eS eer — 
Grieff ..... i ae eee eeceesaees ae. | ae 
Hibbard ae a GD -Sccsnaceshenespun 5 % 
Dr Brown 5 19 SOBER cvcscovecesecsccse 7 2 
Dr Williams .......... OD BD FROM ccccccecccccceee S® 868 
No. 6, 25 targets, trophy: 
BIRERS cenencecseseson 1 | 6D Kuechler ...... apsesend 7 2 
BASIE cccccscceccccsccccs 7 2 VERMRE ccccccccccccs os 2 
SET -weyeuessdsoksntex 0 21 RE Seves wetness «6S 
Hibbard 5 18 TONS  scccpesscese stesee 21 
Dr Brown -6 8 FOMES ccccoccescee commen «86D 
Dr Williams ........... 0 19 GEGRAM 3 ccccecdccovcese 6 21 
No. 7, trophy, 25 targets: 
RE cncccessoccesavses 0 2 TERMED ccctasevestcsaey «=6— & 
WHERE cecescccvcccess 0 19 VEMIRE ccccisccccsocnce ss § «6096 
EE windcescovencceve ' 2» ones ..... esébuddecsané 7 16 
i sxncess Sesvesoesees 7 2B ee eee eee, 
ON 5 2 
No. 8, trophy, 25 targets: 
FUR BIMS § ccccccvccecces 7 22 WHE ccececes ieee. “an 
SL. Suscncsnensvonbaans a a. en eneses -6 
EEE snascehcocconssencs 0 a 





SIDE LIGHTS OF TRADE. 


The Lefever Arms Co., Syracuse, N. Y., will be pleased to send 
to applicants their handsome illustrated catalogue containing 
getierapats illustrations of the different grades of their guns. 

or postage, eight cents, they will send one of their handsome 
hangers in ten colors. 





The Hunter Arms Co. writes us that “We have just been 
awarded the gold medal at the Lewis and Clark Exposition, and 
would consider it a favor if you would give us a notice in con- 
nection with same. Will you kindly note: 1. That this medal 
is the highest award that the Exposition has given. 2. That it 
was given to us in the face of the keenest kind of competition. 
3. That it was given to us on both our hammerless gun, and the 
Hunter one-trigger 4. All of the judges were gun experts, so 
that we consider the medal to be of special value.” 





The calendar for 1906 issued by the Peters Cartridge Company 
i: fully up to the high standard set by this company in past 
years. It is of the usual size, and depicts that proud moment in 
the experience of a big game hunter when he emerges from the 
fcrest depths bringing the much-prized moose head, borne on the 
back of his guide. The calendar is handsomely lithographed in 
twelve colors and embossed, and will doubtless be much sought 
for by dealers and sportsmen generally. It will be sent to any 
address upon application to the Peters Cartridge Co., Cincinnati, 
O., with enclosure of 10 cents in stamps or coin to cover the 
cost of mailing. 


———— 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Insufficient Postage, 


CARELESSNESS of correspondents in attaching the required 
postage stamps to foreign letters cause annoyance and expense 
to the parties addressed. Consul Brittain directs attention to this 
in the following: 

“There seems to be a greater number of letters coming from 
America with insufficient postage than at any previous time. 
Numerous persons have recently called at the consulate showing 
letters on which they have been obliged to pay 5, 10, 15, and in 
some instances 20 cents postage. These matters appear small, but 
there are few things which so irritate a business man as being 
obliged to pay penalty postage on letters and printed circulars. 
Many of the business houses in America forward packages of 
circulars in sealed envelopes requiring letter postage which cou'd 
be sent as printed matter.” 





That is a rather startling advertisement printed in anot!cr 
column by the Reliable Smokeless Powder Co., of Newark, N. |. 
and one about which the shooter, whether in the field or at ine 
traps, will want to know more. What is this new smokeless 
powder, and above all, by what method is the electric ¢un 
operated?. These are questions which we can hardly answ¢t. 
although we believe that we know a few things about guns ctr 
selves, but we imagine that application to the Reliable Smokeless 
Powder Co., of 24 Scott street, Newark, N. J., will draw forth 
answers that should be of great interest to gunners, ~ 










